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FOREWORD 


V ERY gladly do I accede to the request i 
of my friend and former student, Mr. < 
Macintyre, to write a word of commendation 
of this little book to those by whom he is a| 
unknown. It is the record of a wonderful I 
journey undertaken by him at a vividly im^ ] 
pressive call, under the irresistible impulse of 
the Gospel, and wholly in the interest of the 
Kingdom of God. It gives a fascinating jl 
glimpse into the life of an almost unknown ' 1 
people—commonly regarded as a dying race, Ol 
but in reality numbering several millions—of n 
high intelligence and natural morality, amongst I 
whom little in the way of evangelism has H 
hilhcrto been attempted. m 

( )iK! cannot read this enthrallingly interesting. I 
nctoiiiit without realizing that here is one of g 
lilt* Miislcr'.s fields “white already to harvest,’’ 
nm wiilioiil luniring some echo of the ancient 
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Hj }■ :.i r " W'hoiM shall \Vc send, and who will 
If * a “ ll is with this sole object, indeed. 
If ll , 3 lirrii written; and he who writes 
f 5 ^ laiM-' ll p,(»iiig back to that region in 
.. 1,1 j|„( ii|)])(>;il which this, his first- 
llflinl I uiiv lMlgc of the need, makes. 

Ibi i- *1 liiave, uiiscllish, and altogether 
t lit i.I inn iii.'iii, wlio is content to leave 
a-l • Inlilir ii, ilic relative comfort of settled 


,i, -fill and its certain compensations, 
b-ipjiiHi . i III lioine. and the support of 
j.n 11 in hardships and dangers 
hi.ill ai« ll an enterprise, and, like 
“ Im I lie joy set liefore him.” If 
pnn r. Iiii n iids this small volume will, 
111 iinrli I ilie j.|ow of ii.s stirring message, 
|jdi‘le ‘ uilh the King, proffering the 
" V hn >1 dl 11 lull have me to do?” 
!|f Mae.ive ol Mr. Macintyre going 



.1. STUART HOLDEN. 



































PREFACE 


T he State of Goyaz, Central Brazil, U 
the scene of the events recorded in this 
narrative of missionary endeavour. Its geo^ 
graphical position among the States of Brazil 
has given it the title of the “ Heart of Brazil," 
and the foundation-stone of the future feder.il 
Capital of the Republic was laid on Scp» 
tember 7, 1922, within its borders, EourtH 
in point of size among the Brazilian States, il 
has an area of about eight and a half times 
that of Scotland, and a population of pnly half 
a million souls. Of late years it has been ably 
governed, and enjoys the enviable distinction 
of being entirely free frolm debt. Its P.residcnl, 
CoTonel Eugenio Rodrigues Jardin, is a strong 
character and a man of upright principles. I'o 
him we are indebted for a number of our 
photographs and many other favours. 

With all the possibilities and drawbacks ol 
a new country, Goyaz State only requires better 
transport facilities and immigration in order l(t 
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o- -■■t ilu intini |)i(>;.|i(‘i'ous States of 
t'tib, itilhvuy, a narrow gauge 
i! k, ! I.tnly iiuikiiig its way to the 
Kftel (il.ii|tiHniiM I’urd i.s contributing 
sIj; cj i Hiiiji, lip and developing of the 

1 ^ 1 . lift til lull been largely confined 

^ Its- SHiidi ttf ami some ten years 

htl lUtit iMi it'ieived a letter from a 
Rf» o liiiiit t ill llie l.ir North, laying the 
■?=•- = a III (liiii part of the State 

I!,# = rftt.i iit|ijia' a niissinnary visit to his 

I 11" f ilial I wai (old that a visit was 

|fi: f —dit ii bill llitil it would be made as 
lbs-: dt. ti iipeiied, and he replied 
I *===- Ml etpianie in every possible way. 

Ill- ? -I pria®! d, tbeii one day a man froin 

r il 5th ■•5 III mil linmo in the Capital 

h 5 =- fi= laiivfd to be the farmer’s 
tef5=5==t I >1 ill ihe Itiilli, and told us how 
M ftM i i ill iiii d ba mir I'oming, and how 
jp i 5 ifrs.^sj.liiiiii death going into the 

f =. 5= I, i|ii|[i!iii ilie ‘.iiiiga of Zion. Then 

B j.i 55- f tlifi liiiln ppoiip of believers—the 
ffsffl I 5 h|S fiiiililiil trHiirmiuy—who were 

Ifffl = bit dll Miiiiliig of the preacher, 


i 
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DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 


wearied, but still expectant. Finally, looking, 
us very earnestly in the face, he made his 
appeal: 

“ I’ve come a thousand miles for you ; I will 
take you. Will you come?” 

We saw the long closed door opening) and 
dared not refuse. The door, however, had 
many bars : Firstly, our furlough was overdue ; 
secondly, >Headc]uarters would not consent, 
but asked us to choose between a holiday at 
the coast and furlough; and, thirdly, our 
exchequer was empty, and a journey of 2,400 
miles would incur considerable expense. 

Then it was that He Who unbarred the door 
for Peter came to our aid. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s agent for Brazil, the 
Rev. A. Telford, promised us his hearty co¬ 
operation, the holiday was chosen in the North, 
the consent and help of Pleadquarters was some¬ 
what reluctantly obtained, Sr. Joas, the man 
from the North, the farmer’s servant, became 
our faithful companion and helper, and we 
heard the Master say: ” Behold, I have set 
before thee an open door,” 


A. M 



iftiWN rUB ARAGUAYA 

(illAPTER I 
rilE START 

\ i If •! . \NI) miles of travelling by rail 

\ liiii if l,iy bc'liind us as we entered 

■ j 'lillu.i, ii liny village high up on 

i f ifaiil. Ill (lie Araguaya River. The 

t'l 'loine two dozen houses, 

" I he rivc'i’, with signs of past 

I pM i‘iii (|e(';iy abounding. The 

ill lliiee i.iiiall steamers lie 

) * >1 ih anil near the water’s edge, 

. ill Ihe repairing shop are to 

f th in IlieNc did good service 

; ' I *1111 M Kepiiblic, and bear 

le. I nilii I’lil lailure of Couto 

0,0111 will evi'i* be associated 

i and aie also a cluillcnge 

■| ‘i In mie of the steamers 
(• 













14 DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 

a tree is growing in place of the mast. That 
boat will surely never sail or steam again. 

The villagers were absorbed in their 
preparations for the annual festival of their 
patron saint, and took little notice of our 
arrival. But after pitching our tent on a sandy 
knoll near the river’s edge we had some 
visitors, who were mostly bent on finding out 
how the good wind that blew us into their 
midst could be turned to their personal 
advantage. Two of them had boats for sale, 
and were anxious to let us have them at three 
times their normal value, while poor prices were 
offered us for our animals. Thinking that fate 
had destined us for their latest victims, they 
coolly suggested that we must pay their price, 
seeing there were no other boats available. 
Cheerfully, we told them that we would swim 
the Araguaya first, and got on with our 
preparations for the down-river journey. Wc 
canvassed the place with the Scriptures, and 
found some who were interested enough to buy, 
and spoke with appreciation of the efforts of 
Mr. E. C. Glass, while in the same fix as our¬ 
selves some years previously. 

Wc iilso did what we could for a few sick 
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with UM a small medical outfit for 
I hero wore some Carajds on 
I i : ^rtndlt.mk, whose chief, known as 
I paid IKS a visit. After some 
; at.,11^ he up,reed to take us down the 
in hiu hip. uh;i (dug-out) for a very 

jBpd-^ t - iiOl 

fh.: i!..dv lioiit-owncrs, hearing of this 
f-i.,; Hi lit .1 message to Mrs. Capitao 
I . I iitj h< I ii(t| lo let her husband go 
uitl qn I nmpel US to buy one of their 
a i Hia|ii Indian would never dream 
Hiisf fful Mil a jiiiiiiioy against his wife’s 
f, H hiiiii's l.iler our Capitao came 
ae.d • ith M very solemn face told us 
PhIP i half had said " No.” 

K held -i . .tiiiM il of war after this set-back, 

I M thf il III lay litilo flattery on 

in f|Mi lii.ii, having an idea that she 
H hei h- jUMut fii-.ainsl a snudl present of 
B Ifsifi ; MMutdingly .sent, and proved 
Hjpl lo p^'i.iiin ihf’ we.ik .spot in her 
HH rti= I -.H.Mliiii her lor lh(! temporary 

tn I I MjiiirUi 

W = r ihi nonid he hoat-scllers 

h'li iht y tiled h.ird to look 
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DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 


cheerful as we said good-bye to them and their 
boats, after a stay of only two days in their I 
village. Even the fact that their dogs got 
away with eight pounds of meat which we had 
placed high up on a tree out of their reach— | 
as we thought—brought them no comfort. Ouri 
own thoughts on the matter, while we mournecM 
the loss, were, “ Smart dogs, be they on twJ 
legs or four.” 1 


THE RIVER I 

The dream of years had come true at last H 
.We were really afloat on the Araguaya, thd 
home of the Caraja Indians, the Queen oj 
Rivers ! Other rivers had been crossed on tha 
way, been crossed and forgotten. The majestid 
Araguaya is unforgettable. Leaving SantI 
Leopoldina behind us, we drew alongside th| 
sandbank where our Capitao’s word was lavvj 
and handed out a supply of provisions as d 
thankoffering to the lady who permitted hoj 
husband to go—for a consideration. J 

I'he dug-out was a large one and c,';i!»il| 
accommodated my man Joao, the foui liidif 
paildlcrs, myself and baggage. Although 



iMtl (JH«h(lAT FROM PARA 
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^ iff-iuM miles in front of us, our outfit 

|B s wt>r(! of the simplest. Expedi- 

I Sturt out with heavy supplies 

I iiMid we knew better. We had 
t‘i tred on the fat of the land and 
‘I ■ 1 I wo small tins of condensed milk 
m I’’ ’ of • •iinkor Oats were our store: the 
f HIM m useful, the latter were dis- 
luddMii away in the bottom of a box 
-nd ,.f iljn journey. And we had gone 

l^r^l Hi UiiM < I 

J||ft AtHMtMiva at Santa Eeopoldina is, I 
P|p tUf. ‘bout as broad as the Thames at 
■pM ^tld|-., but there the similarity ends. 

fbiM I'n’iit river, some 2,000 miles 
si==t, Mit.i was jiossesscd by a sense of 
ill iIm m idlly of one’s surroundings. 
H®lf fnAt believer; here were real 

HHk ibi4 iiui, real Araguaya, and 

iitiddb of It all I 

shmh biitKf iiilo .song, keeping 
lliftjtMd. In .d, beat, of their paddles, 
d tr piadiially fjave place to a 
lii^bi, we beaa bed on one 
ail - lied bum at tlii.s season 

litH }i\ei, 
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DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 


Camping out under such circumstances is iij 
thing to be remembered, No time was lost it 
preparing the evening repast, after which oui 
Capitao declared his intention of fishing fo( 
the morrow’s breakfast, and I mine of seeinj 
him do it. Walking behind him in silence fc 
about a mile over the trackless sandbank, 
full moon climbing high in the heavens, one fej 
awed and impressed as when in some grant 
cathedral. The only sounds in the silence wei 
the swish, swish of our feet on the glitterii'^ 
sand and the occasional screech of a night b 

Coming to a small lake, surrounded on thr^ 
sides by the forest that belts the river, at 
separated from it by a narrow strip of piled- 
sand, we broke the silence that held us lil 
a spell. 

The line was thrown, and almost as soon 
it touched the water, a large pintado took th 
bait, but unfortunately, before it could 
landed, the line snapped and it got away, ho? 
and all. Another cast was made and anoth 
hook lost—this time cut by a piranha, a .smf 
fellow about ten inches long, with a wonileil 
>iel of cutters. Shortly afterwards our lo*i%i 
wt'ju made good by the catch of 
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t fti h about two feet long, and two 
a ilui^ providing our breakfast for the 

= - a,,! ,,|| oij,- tracks, we trudged back 

Hud iduiul the rest of our party 
ti lu I nil ilu! sand asleep beside a big 
Ml, i.M Hie (hilly on the Araguaya, and 
fel.td-.! e.-re I lone too good a protection 
In (vy lalliiig night dew. 

I nil' carajA 

li.ive neither blankets nor 
^ hur l»iiid, but tlie large fibre mats 
«<<ni f n bilk stand them in good 
MU iitii btill of the mat, the other 
((Mi u'l a covering, entirely 
i iinto view. 

it ljtp|ii nn ibal a spark from the 
i<oi I he heal soon awakens 
hU (1 itii'ci Throwing a little 
^^B lo extinguish the 

. in ^ pM attdii liy tlu^ lire and 
iii ib< fiiiiui of Morpheus. 
1^ b*- iiMi 1(11 in'l lo shoiW you 
m fiiit .inil biMtiiMl l(i(»t, and with a 

i 
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solemn face utter in a sepulchral voice the oi 
word “ Burned.” 

. The Indian is a study worth while; h 
strikes one as being just an overgrown bo 
but at the same time there is a nobility in 
bearing which is impressive when seen in 
native element; truly a creature worthy of 
Creator. Physically and morally he is a S 
among the surrounding people. Contact wii 
our so-called civilization is disastrous for hi 
because he assimilates the vices and failiu] 
and none of the virtues. 

The saddest page in the history of th 
Indian tribes is their decimation through I 
introduction of disease by adventurers wht 
they received with open arms. This has I 
the authorities to prohibit outsiders frg 
settling down among the Indians under tl 
protection. The Carajd is invariably liii) 
and industrious, singing, or chanting as 
works. His wants are few and of the simpl 
he knows nothing of nerves or insomnia: 
neither flurries, worries, nor hurries,-but | 
takes things as they come—by the head oi 
the tail — it’s all the same to him. Wlieii | 
plexed or in a difflculty, he neither cotiloo 
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H tior scratches his head to solve the 
(w lif'ii scratching he has a more prac- 
I ill view), but just stands stolidly 

till an idea filters through; then 
it-s it»« r at to ear .smile, plus an exclamation, 
s biutdi as tli(^ case may be. 


DAYUREAK, 

fi .tin lit liir(? d;iyl)reak the camp was 
lo many minutes we were being 
qtieam. Having gone to bed—< 
i - lioiild lay fully dressed (trousers 
mimili'M was ample time to 
Mfid IimiK tiiouiul, to stretch one’s 
§ pf^limiiiaiv (o Htanding on them, to 
«,iMd I Him the blankets and carry 
In iIh‘ dug out, and start away. 
Htt&i But lolUi I mild surely wait for the 

I ’ bt inu i liratcd out of a 
bs bm- li all early start, I settled 
P ■ D as the narrow dug-out 

tiuf e iiime ill the land of 
H III the even modcr- 

faglllllfe IMI d f ’OH di bill led fioiii enjoy- 
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ing a sleep in a dug-out, for unless they succeec 
in reducing their dimensions, the accommoda’j 
tion is inadequate, and certainly no Carajsl 
could be found on the Araguaya who would 
oblige them by chipping out bits of his canoj 
for their comfort.. 

Day was breaking as I awoke, and the still^ 
ness of the river, full of strange shadows, wfl 
only disturbed by the thud, thud, of tl^^ 
paddlers, as in unison their paddles touched til 
side of the dug-out at each stroke. i-hJi 
exquisitely lovely the river is in the early moiti 
ing 1 ‘How invigorating the air in mid-streail 
How calm the stillness of these placid watei^ 
What a rest cure for the nervy, rush-aboij 
get-there-quick folks of the great w'orld so i| 
away I Many such would come if they uu 
knew of this unknown paradise, but one ft'i 
selfishly glad that they do not, else the chin 
were broken and spoiled for ever. Meciii 
a boat-load of Cook’s globe-trotters witli th| 
guide books and glasses would be nothing U 
than a tragedy, and one is glad that the I in It 
still paddles his ubd and lives his own ii.iltif 
lift; on these waters, just as he did brio 
Houlli America was discovered. 
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^ li ipllf'ctions come to one as the blood-red 

; pt • jts? up, full and strong, behind the fringe 
i ! I, uig forest land that borders the river, 
i diutnn ii long flaming streak across the 
»ir, Nil not'd to work up the poetic spirit 
I • till Hiound ; nor of an inspiring atmo- 
In in llic midst of it. Suddenly the 
^ ii; niing Kong of praise bursts forth from 
‘ U i.| ‘iiiinge, unseen singers on either 

fii iMpt'lllug one to join in, for a spirit of 
: , , f hq t i ihn (uuiinon Creator prevails. As 

il nbiive the olive fringe, red giving 
we rest awhile, amid-stream. 
Hi nut float with the slow current, 

-i |,i,fl,llri|M break their fast on jacuba 
-.1 = III law sugar, meal and cold 


ivtfnt DP Tim RIVER 

f Mi4t= ivttiU, and, giving the signal 
B ji.vMilHi; in ibe I’orluguesc “ Vamos ! ” 
-4 uiiip Ibrir paddles, responded 
l^t lua HM," and we were off once 

I itit: p- j *-, nr liver dolifliinvS, were a 
lit mtfiesl to us. How 
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they gambolled and frolicked like happy chil- i 
dren within a few yards of us I Sometimes ini 
front, sometimes behind, they performed somej 
wonderful stunts in diving, making a peculiarl 
noise every time they came to the surface, fj 
rising half out of the water and disappearing! I 
with a great splash. King of the River, the || 
dolphin is feared by all, from the ferociouiJj 
little ten-inch piranha to the giant ten-fooA] 
pirahyba. He measures about eight feet in U 
length, and is the proud possessor of some 15 o ■ 
teeth, which he knows how to use to hil ■ 
advantage. One of these monsters being more 1 
friendly or courageous than his fellows, camn I 
just too close for our liking, and was evidently I 
tickled by a charge of small shot from oin I 
gun. We don’t know just how far the tickln | 
penetrated his slate“gray skin, but a monkey I 
on a tree near by seemed greatly to enjoy oin I 
little joke, for if he did not nudge his parliit 1, m 

sitting on the same branch, our eyes deceiv <1 I 

us. I 

At noon, our Capitao chose a beauttltd I 

stretch of sand about half a mile long, wl». Hi I 
we boiled the fish caught overnight, I 

breakfasted famously, I 



BOTO-DOLPHIN, KING OF THE RIVERj 
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DUMBA GRANDE 

1 iif»i Hitme afternoon we reached Dumba 
« i tmlt', on the Matto Grosso side, where a 
Ifeolbt llvfH on the only high ground seen since 
l.ropoldina. (Here we said good-bye 
tij t,Ht « nplitio and his boy, who returned imme- 
in the big ubd, having faithfully per- 
=1 jlirit part of the bargain. The two 
=hiiii|4 Gaiaj/is decided to accompany us 
ti-- -iM flin on far as their own village. They 
»l:f| ps ill. 4 1 thry lived near the mouth of the 
IIh Mntirfi, and that they had been away 

iif iimn. 

I If- » o . limn ill visiting a sugar-mill about 
HfiU.s- Injaiid and bought a big supply of 
zfiid anpai luicks for the journey. A 
||:t- oiitaiiK'd from the settler, and 
Bp I liMin a (iinall village across the 

i In votk !o pound and clean it. 
mb nan I d to the work and nearly 

^■^4 ii, n away I moreover, they 

p4Vint*nt«, and were always 
I--, z^t: = . ilu ii aore bands and com- 
IkNfi i>a>>i di'z noili vviiH. Kinally Joao 
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DOWN THE ARAGUAYA 

took them in hand and saw the task done, 
but I said “ Never again.” 

We were now ready to start again on our 
journey and only wanted a boat. While in 
Leopoldina I heard of a settler near here whcu 
had one for sale, so I sent my crew of thred 
Joao, my faithful negro helper, and the two 
Carajds Abel and Pera—to see if they could 
get it for us. In their absence the owner of 
the boat came along in it, to pay me his compli' 
ments, and he let me have it at a third of tin- 
price of those offered to us at Leopoldina^ 
Thus the Providence that delivered us front 
the sharks at Leopoldina did not forsake us in 
Dumba Grande, 


r 



CHAPTER II 

'rilE SECOND STAGE 

I Ml lunv boat—a cross between a dug- 
• itii iind a rowing boat—was known as a 
tis:v! Irt = I iiK', it was much slower than the 
\.u\ it w.iM a big improvement as regards 
lilt re large, up-river batelaoes put 
H p H wliilr wc^ were there, and as a number 
in.11 wrir sick, there was quite a run 
i.it ilii llir I'lic.st. They had been two 
flv M ilir wtiy Iroin Ckmceigao, and eagerly 
! tlin i.twprl portions I offered them', 
cuu 111 < fsNiiiy caulking was being done 
i; I Ihiil the jileasure of selling a 
4 Nin iiwiirr, who seemed as pleased 
l iM h.i'-ii tifi I was with mine. 

, f hHiiig iriuly, we started on the 

' if "ui iliiwU'iiver journey. Our 

1 {Miiiil HJiilor in spite of 
H tcM wmil, known as the 
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Banzeira, that prevails at this season of the 
year. 

From now onwards I took charge of the 
steering, Joao paddled amidships, while the 
Carajd paddlers sat or knelt forward—one on 
either side. Every now and then they would 
break out into monotonous chanting, keeping! 
time with their paddling; any change in the 
former was always accom'panied by a similar 
change in the latter. The wild, free spirit of 
these chants took hold of and compelled on@ 
to join in, causing them no end of amusement 
A large Indian village was reached on thr 
second day, which I visited alone, my crew 
remaining in the batelao. I noticed that out 
two Carajis never left the boat to visit then 
own people in the villages, except wliif 
expressly invited. When passing other Indiiti^ 
on the river, they talked to each other at gtr ii 
distances, their “ hullod ” being “ carajd coo-(. f ‘ 
•f? After my tour of inspection of the huts whit U 
attracted little attention, dogs and nmru^'a 
excepted, I paid for the small preseulr I 
received—as I was expected to do—with ftii^ «> 
biick, meal or rice, according to the <Im 4 
(il ilu^ recipients. We breakfasted iieai 
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t illage, and were joined in the good work by 
• < iira jds—a man and a youth, who thought 

iltui we required their help. The youth was 
«« ■ Iv painted, and seemed immensely proud 
1*N tintcarable rig-out, 


tun LA,ST OUTPOST OF CIVILIZATION 

was reached after two hours hard 
(ig.iinst the Banzeira, which seemed 
pf iitiieN if it wanted us to go back to 
j 'I'Uc kindly reception given us 

f t lillagers made us feel glad that we 
' t tusi do »sn, and the two days spent in their 
’ f ttfill mil I'ii'iily be forgotten. I sweetened 
1- It* ininniiinily by selling them 250 lb. 
' a ami ahoiit 100 lb. of sugar-brick; 
5 = MUi III (lu'sc luxuries, not having 
‘ v=.i! at In Mwcclcn tlicir medicine, as 

Efcjafnll , |,||t |( , 

!u ii^ I lirnl again came into great 
s i nil iltii ,‘innday we had a Gospel 
tii jt? = f-GmnlriKnn, attended by sixty 
C[ i = lin.ilma'iler ringing the bell of 
1 f • liiiii li In bring them along. 

. ) fn lie. villaur* was visited and a' 
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number of Scriptures were sold. One wonders 
how these people live; nobody seemed to be 
’doing very much and yet they were all alive. 

We had a good send-ofif and carried with us 
substantial expressions of their goodwill and 
gratitude in the shape of-, eggs, poultry, etc., 
and felt that our visit had been worth while. 

At Sao Jos 4 we picked up another CarajA, 
who was returning alone from a visit to the 
capital, where the President—Papae Grande-^ 
had been good to him, giving him, among 
other things, a rifle, of which he was very 
proud. As he had his own ubd and could 
travel faster than we could, it was agreed thiii 
he should go on ahead of us and do a bit i*! 
fishing for the party on the way. Later \vm 
found him waiting for us at the house of h 
settler ten miles below Sao Jos6, with thi't* 
igood-sized pacus in his ubd. 

A LITTLE HEROINE 

The settler was away inland making 
at a salt lake known as the salina, when 
called at his place. His three molliril»=M 
< liilclroii were in the house, the eldest m ^iH 
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|. n, looking after the other two, as well as 
it Hiiiiidfather, a very feeble old man who 
'-‘il'l hardly walk, and a poor abandoned 
* tilr.i, very ill, and almost reduced to a 
^ ^ t ImIoII . 

t lti‘. little heroine.-had all the responsibility 
' t» hr I young shoulders, cooking and caring 
lia nil the others. Her father had been gone 
r 4 ‘M , ! II week, and it seemed an incredible 
ihioi to 11% that so young a girl should be left 
- ‘ lift I go of two helpless men and two younger 
ii h‘ ii, on the very border of Indian land, 
^ ihn nrarcst neighbour ten miles away, 
t ^rtcilv to the north live the wild Canoeiros, 
If (! nlilot by the Carajds, the Javaj^s and 
^ h n'lilcs, who surround them on the west 

.4 OiMlh 

' ' pool %,iilor implored us to take him with 
I not lei him die there, but we could 
’ oiir hatclao had no' accommo- 

> = - t o so %i(k a man. We did what we 

i i .a 4 f H „ii,( ijiy ,)j(j grandfather, feeling 
It,j,,| |,,iig pj since then 

hvfoe} ihal Ihey arc no more.^ We left 

t M- Slw-f m il. lug i| [(.vv exchanges with our 
w ho showed herself quite a good 

I 
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business woman, and journeyed till nightfall fl 
before coming to a suitable camping place f 
on a large sandbank. 

THE PIRATE AND MRS. TURTLE 

A change of wind on the following morning A 
encouraged me to rig up a sail to help us ■ 
along. But it was not a success as the wind fl 
died down altogether soon afterwards, and later “ 
blew up-river as before. 

The river was now swarming with fish, 
especially with piranhas, the pirate of these 
waters. Although assured that no skill wa» 
required to catch them—for assuredly I had ; 
none— I was agreeably surprised to find that I 
could catch as many as I wanted as quickly ai 
I could throw the line. So voracious are they • 
that they can be caught with a piece of red W 
blanket instead of a hook, while the head ol 1 
a deer or other animal held over the boat’s 
side fetches them by the dozen. Many women, 
while washing-up by the riverside, have lo-sl 
a finger or two through not keeping a sharp “ 
look-out for these little fellows, and I know* — 
of one case where a man fell overboard from | 



A GOOD FIND ! 

A turtle’s nest, showing her tracks in the sand. 
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ftti iij) liver steamer and only the skeleton was 
pit Kftl uj) a few minutes later. 

1 mill now onwards we were well supplied 
Hiili (lie lincst fresh fish, Jos6, our Carajd fisher, 
I'l'iiiH itn expert with bow and arrow. Many 
the struggles we witnessed between him 
HIM I ii big cachorra, and sometimes we would 
fill i.ibti to the water and try and corner a 
MMiir.icr in a shallow place. We were soon 
liiitl of c'ating fish, and were initiated into the 
III'.ninics of roast turtle, and once we tried 
boilt'il oiiQa (jaguar). The turtles were served 
Hji ill tlicir own shells and juice, after being 
I MM',led alive, nothing whatever being added. 
Mini wore delicious. The second course on 
M»«. rurtie’s menu-card was her eggs—all her 
Mrt ii make—boiled and served up in their skins, 
Mil It rapadura (sugar-brick) to sweeten j they 
mmmIm a royal dessert. 

I licMo eggs remind one of ping-pong balls, 
I '.ii'pl, that they are soft to the touch, and are 
I Mill MI ill the sand about two feet from the 
sill bill', buried in such a way as to deceive 
it 11 bill the experienced eye. Coming out of 
ill* liver on a moonlight night, Mrs. Turtle 
shyH'H great cunning in burying her eggs. She 

3 
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doubles back on her tracks, and not being able 
to disguise the place where her eggs are hidden, 
she makes a general upheaval all round about 
it before returning to the river by another way. 
She is no match, however, for the Indians 
and foxes, who know all her secrets. 


DEFECTIVE EDUCATION 

Try as I might, I never could pick out the 
turtle’s nest, much to the amusement of the 
Carajas, who wondered what kind of an 
education I had received in my youth to 
be unable to discover Mrs. Turtle’s secret. 
Havung digested their little joke at my expense, 
they would condescendingly come to my aid, 
by pointing out the exact spot with their big! 
toes. We were just at the beginning of the 
cSS“g3-tl^ering season, which lasts two months 
—September and October—and found eggs 
more plentiful as we descended the river. The 
number of eggs found in a nest varies from' 
11 o to I 5 9 j ths latter figure being our record 
find, and quite a good night's work for Mrs. 
Turtle. Those that escape detection are 
hatched in the sand, and in due time the young. 
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ntiilm liiid their way to the river, where 
tlicy are welcomed into the family 

I ill IH, 

Imlle eggs, being very oily, take about an 
hnut lo boil, and twenty of them is considered 
n lull ration for a grown-up. With the aid 
ol a |)ac'kct of cornflour, a tin of condensed 
uiilh, and sugar, I made some truly wonder- 
Inl I'liddings, which the Indians eyed with 
an i|iit ion and could not be persuaded to 
loin li. Even my faithful Joao, whose digestive 
oi}.(iii‘i were of the dreadnought order, failed 
I" ii'.)' to the occasion. This was the surprise 
ot I he journey. That my black companion, 

V lio'iti gastronomic feats called forth the 
n ill I li ration of all his friends, should give a 

V itlc bcuth to my precious puddings and leave 
on lo flourish and fatten alone is a mystery 
I vv.iH never able to fathom. 


THE BANZEIRA 

< iiir second attempt with the sail was some- 
lb nig, ol a success, as a fair wind was blowing'. 
I be Indians were glad of the rest it gave them' 
rtinl f.niokcd contentedly in their places, while 
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Joao was the look-out man, standing in front, 
pointing out the channel and avoiding snags. 
As the wind rose, sending our little bark 
along with ever quickening speed, w^e felt the 
thrill of being alive and on the maghificent 
Araguaya. The thought of danger never 
entered our minds, the sense of pure enjoy¬ 
ment filled our being, until, on reaching an 
elbow bend of the river, the dreaded Banzeira 
caught us full on, and threatened to quickly 
swamp us. 

Fortunately for us, the nearest sandbank was 
no further away than 200 metres, but in turn¬ 
ing we were exposed to the full force of the 
'Banzeira^ which sent the water flying over us 
and into our boat, which was filling fast. Our 
sail fluttered loosely in the wind, the Carajds 
idouble-stroked, Joao baled out the water at 
an astonishing pace, while I stuck to the helm 
and shouted directions. 

At this critical moment when it seemed just 
touch and go—to the bottom—with us, the 
Carajds stopped paddling to laugh. Something 
ludicrous in our predicament tickled their 
imagination, incapacitating them from serious 
endeavour. The idea of going under, bag and 





RETURNING WITH SUPPLIES. 
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greatly amused them, I suppose; 
imurov('r, they had nothing to lose and are un¬ 
til nwitiihlc. Shouting at the Carajds to bring 
• lulu lo reason, Joao, being an expert boats- 
111(111, Hi'ized the tiller, while I took his place 
Hi 1 Idling out the water from the rapidly filling 
I'ltMl with all my might. Then the Carajds, 
Imviiig come to the tail end of their laugh, 
t'f III lo with a will, and we were soon out of 
‘iHhgrr, thoroughly done up with our exertions. 
AI hiK'Ii times the river looks like the sea on 
rt windy day, and many boats have gone to 
lilt’ bottom. After a while the wind died down, 

I lie river returned to its former calm', arid we 
^-ttl out once more on our way, thankful to. an 
111 I II uling Providence. 

11 Hi CANOEIRO AND CHAVANTE INDIANS 

"n Ihe second day after leaving Sao Jos^, 
ilin Kio Crixas was passed on our right, and 
Hiioflier two days were spent before we reached 
ilin Idinous Ilha do Bananal, the home of the 
‘ rtidjil and Java6 Indians. During those four 
ibi\(^ only a couple of Carajd huts were seen 
in thifi great no-man’s-land. Our Carajd 
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paddlers would on no account leave the river 
for a visit inland, for fear of the wild Canoeiros 
on the right, and the dreaded Chavantes on 
the left. 

From what they told us, they had good 
reason to be afraid of these savages. The 
Canoeiros inhabit the headwaters of the rivers 
that flow into the Tocantins and the Araguaya. 
They have never been visited, and their land 
is totally unexplored. Little is known about 
them, but their numbers cannot be large. In 
the dry season they pay an annual visit to the 
Ilha do Bananal, when the Javaes move off 
as they approach. Unlike the Caraj^s and 
Javans who live on the Ilha (island), these 
savages are landsmen, and do not possess 
canoes, as their name implies. It is said that 
they have preferred death from hunger to 
living in captivity, and it may be so. 

A Canoeiro Indian, a little fellow with a 
black beard, which distinguishes him from' all 
other Indians on the Araguaya, lives at Aricd, 
a short distance below the Ilha do Bananal. 
The beard may be accounted for by his being 
captured by the famous Valadares when a boy, 
and never coming under the hair-pulling 
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iinIrtilM so generally practised by Indians in 
pnrls. As it is, the Indians of the Ilha 
lunfi n great respect for the Canoeiros, whose 
HMiiws, they say, go right through the creature 
aiuii at. 

I lie Chavantes live in the great stretch of 
aiiesploved territory that lies west of the 
Aittg,uaya, drained by the Rio das Mortes 
Mini I he Rio Christalino. They are known 
In bt^ very numerous, 5,000 being a very 
iiiiidcnitc estimate. They are a constant 
iiifiiace to travellers on the Araguaya, and 
l.iiely a man and a woman were clubbed to 
• Iralli while gathering honey on their side of 
I hr river. Their hand is against every man’s, 
mid no one has ever fallen into their power 
mid ('nine back to tell the tale. Their villages 
Mir large, but far removed from the Araguaya, 
mid have never been visited. No wonder the 
I Ml.I jits are afraid of these savages, whose 
I ml icy is to shoot at first sight. They have 
thru boundaries, and woe betide trespassers. 
\Vr did not get a glimpse of these gentlemen 
ill paiiil, although it is possible they may have 
alt'll us. 

I bi reaching the Ilha we found that the 
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passage on the right was quite dry, all the 
water flowing into the main channel on the left. 
We pitched our tent on a large sandbank 
on the Opposite shore, and were soon aware 
that something unusual was happening by the 
shouts of our two Carajds as they ran across 
the great stretch of sand. It could not be 
the dreaded Chavantes, because in that case 
they would be running in the opposite direction. 
Following them', gun in hand, and hoping for 
nothing less than an onga (jaguar), I came 
upon them on their knees scooping out eggs 
from a turtle’s nest in the sand. Of course 
I joined in, and surely children on the beach 
were never happier than we three, robbing 
Mrs. Turtle of her store. On counting the 
spoil I found we had 11 o eggs, and about 
an hour later we disposed of most of them 
in our own market. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ILHA BANANAL 

A GLIMPSE at the map of Brazil will show 
a division of the Rio Araguaya at 13° 
HI mill latitude, and a uniting of the same near 
Mi"j thus foiuiing the largest fluvial island in 
I ho world. The greater of these two channels 
1 ^ I he. occidental, which takes the name of the 
I Ivor; while the lesser, the oriental channel, 
N Kmnvn as the Furo do Bananal. 

I he former is navigable at all seasons of the 
Vf.ir, the latter dries up completely at the point 
whcMo it leaves the main channel. In fact 
Inwards the end of the dry season, during the 
iiiimlhs of August and September, there is no 
llha Bananal; but with the coming of the 
itiliiN towards the end of the year, the river 
lispH and carries away the great banks of sand 
ihal g.nard the mouth of the Euro, and we have 
mil hiland once more. 
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The Furo carries less water and is much 
longer than the main channel, hence it is 
avoided by all whose business or pleasure leads 
them to travel in these regions. Moreover, 
it has never been surveyed, and the proximity 
of the Canoeiros is no imaginary danger. In 
fact I have just heard of a party who visited 
the Furo, being threatened by them, with the 
result that six of these wild .Canoeiros were 
killed, 


THE INHABITANTS—JAVAES 

The division of the Araguaya into two main 
channels has its parallel in the inhabitants of 
the Ilha ; the Carajds and the Javans being 
two divisions of one tribe. The Javaes are not 
so well known as their neighbours on the prin¬ 
cipal channel, owing to their isolation on the 
little known Furo, but they are a peaceful 
people, and have been visited several times 
by explorers and others. They are grouped in 
six villages near the centre of the Ilha, the 
largest being known as Wari-wari, They differ 
from the Carajds in several ways, although they 
have the same incised circular tribal marks 
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nn I heir faces, and pierce their under lips and 
ertiM in <'xactly the same manner. Unlike their 
nripjibours the Carajds, they live inland, and 
iitti on the river, and are more settled and 
nldiral in their mode of life. Seldom, if 
evri, do they leave the Ilha, and have never 
Itrvn met above or below it, 

I'’our rivers flow into the Furo on the right, 
iiitiucd the Xala, Pequeno, Javans and Verde, 
while during the rainy season another channel 
N loinicd below the last mentioned which flows 
into the Rio Coco, thus forming another fluvial 
I <1,111(1 

I hree rivers are known on the Ilha, one of 
\vhi( li, the Sao Luiz, was discovered in 
rtt'plember 1921 by Luiz Pedro Chapadence, 
\vhoH(? name will be handed down to posterity 
I he first man to traverse the Ilha Bananal 
1 10m end to end, and reveal to us some of its 
niv'iterics, 

I iirning to the main channel of the Araguaya 
we hi id numerous small villages of Carajas 
Ml fillerod on its large sandbanks. Many islands 
fue lonned which during the flood season are 
tiivered with water, as also much of the low- 
Iviiip, laud of the Ilha itself. At such times the 
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Carajds move inland to the higher ground, 
where they, have more permanent dwellings. 
The Ilha is wonderfully fertile, and abounds 
with all kinds of game, deer, wild pigs, ongas, 
(jaguars), etc., to mention only a few; truly 
a paradise for the hunter. Numerous lakes 
exist, mostly in the centre of the Ilha, and these 
abound with fish of all kinds. 

Great stretches of the finest pasture land in 
Brazil, dotted here and there with miniature 
forests, await the approaching capitalist, and 
will assuredly become famous for cattle raising. 
The presence of mangdba rubber trees in 
great profusion and size testify to the high 
altitude inland, as it is well known that these 
trees only flourish on high, dry land. In this 
paradise, insect life, especially during the 
rainy season—January to March—makes life 
unbearable to all but the Indian, whose painted 
body is his protection. Doubtless at this time 
Mrs. Caraji, when dressing her lord and 
master, does not forget to lay the paint on 
thick. I am convinced that, as in other places, 
the burning of the long grass would destroy or 
greatly diminish these pests, and make it pos¬ 
sible for civilized folk to live there permanently. 
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DOWN-STREAM 

I'nr several days we paddled down-stream 
whliout meeting any of our own species, pagan 
or otherwise, and enjoyed life in the open to 
tlif lull. Coming to the Rio .Christalino with its 
ilfcp, clear waters, one felt an irresistible desire 
I It explore its mysterious shadows, feeling sorry 
litr oneself for having been born a colporteur 
Instead of an explorer, or at least an explorer’s 
I ook. All eyes were looking up that beautiful, 
uiK'Xplored river—none more wistfully than 
mine—as we floated past its mouth. iWhy 
I ouldn’t I go up it, just a little bit? Nobody 
would ever know. 

But these deep, silent, Christalino waters 
helped to push us away, and distinctly said, 
" No admittance except on business.” The 
s|iell was broken! Up there, business I had 
none., so, keeping to the main river, we con- 
(imiecl our downward way and had our reward 
by coming upon a herd of wild pigs near the 
liver’s edge at sundown. My crew went off 
llirough the woods to try and get at them from 
I he rear, while I stayed by the stuff and w'aited 
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for their return with the spoil. The herd, 
becoming suspicious, moved into the forest, and 
shortly afterwards several shots were fired and 
Joao came staggering into camp with a big sow 
on his shoulder. The Carajds went so far 
after the herd that nightfall overtook them 
before they could return. 

iWe shifted our camp to a large sandbank on 
the other side of the river, taking the sow, 
minus her coat and interior trimmings, with us. 
It was late when we sat down on the sand 
beside a big fire and feasted on the fatted 
pig—a welcome change frorn the fish diet of 
the past weeks. 

Our three Carajds shouted through the dark¬ 
ness from the opposite bank, begging us to 
take them off, but we were powerless to help 
them, as their small canoe was on their side of 
the river, at the spot where they had left it. 
Their pleadings turned to threats as their 
situation became desperate: the prospect of 
sitting on the river’s bank all night tormented 
by mosquitoes did not tend to sweeten them as 
time went by. The rain was coming down, 
but nevertheless they were able to dig them¬ 
selves into small holes in the sloping bank, and 
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l»y rubbing dried sticks together, make fires 
.1 protection against the mosquitoes and the 
• nld. lo make matters worse, a jaguar that 
b.iil b(;en following the herd came nearer and 
uiiul(! the night hideous with its roars. Poor 
b’llows ! hungry, cold and frightened, they 
pMMHc'd a miserable night; while Joao and I, 
bfiviug got to the end of our feast, crawled 
liilo our tent, and tired with the exertions of 
I be (lay, lay down to rest. 


TWO LITTLE PIGGIES 

I be three Carajds rejoined us early next 
tiioniiiig, although they passed us on the river 
pi I 'I ending that they were going on alone. I 
w.ei for calling after them, but Joao assured 
tilt' lluit they would not leave us, as we had 
ihe pl^r —a big consideration for hungry men. 
Ib’liind them, as they walked over the sand, 
• uMif two little pigs caught by hand in the 
biml, and now so tame that they followed their 
t iiplors like dogs—a night’s friendship had 
Winkl'd wonders. 

■Nil' men were not communicative, answer¬ 
ing I MU' questions in monosyllables; but it was 
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evident that with the cold, rain and mosquitoes, 
they had had a bad time of it. Having eaten 
nothing since the previous morning, w'e hastened 
to give them jacuba, but they were quite 
indifferent about it, taking what was offered 
them but asking for nothing. Next we put 
them on a meat diet, giving them the head, 
heart, liver and kidneys of the pig which we 
were salting and drying in the sun. The head 
they smashed with a stone and tore to pieces 
with their hands, as also the liver, etc., putting 
all into our biggest pot. ^Vhen ready, their 
stew was evidently to their liking, as they 
brightened up a little at the start, expanded 
somewhat as it disappeared, and became 
positively cheerful when they finally cleared 
the lot. 

•With the addition of the piggies to our live 
stock and the salted meat spread all over our 
boat and drying in the hot sun, we set ofll 
once more on our journey down-stream. The 
piggies, however, were not good sailors, and 
made frequent and frantic efforts to escape. 
One of them, jumping overboard, was quickly 
devoured by the piranhas—one little squeak 
and all was over, 



WE PITCHED OUR TENT ON A LARGE SANDBANK, 
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WITH ROYALTY 

till’ fiver was a continual delight, but the 
auu Ih'iiI down on us without mercy, obliging 
lo lake to the water many times daily. 
I liN WUH (luite easily done, as our complete full 
111 tire on our journey consisted of hat, 
himiicjs and shirt. Boots, collars, ties, soap 
'♦ml lovvels were memories of the past, and had 
fiiiv 111 us indulged in these superfluities, it 
> niilil have been regarded as a joke. 

< hif Indians, ever on the alert, espied a king 
lit till' vultures in the distance, and went after 
him, wliile we looked on with great interest. The! 
piNn was obtained with the second shot, and 
t was able to examine his majesty at close 
iHMiti'iH—a d,esire I had had for years. This 
hugn bird is extremely rare in this part of 
biaul, ill fact it is rarely seen by civilized folk. 
Mil' Indians covet it because of its soft, white 
In Illy , leathers, which they stick on their black 
pilnied liodies, this being the costume for 
t Mil y dress balls. 

i he king of the vultures differs considerably 
tiniu liib more sombre subjects over whom he 

4 
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rules with a rod of iron. They obey him 
absolutely, none daring to touch a carcass until 
he has first picked the eyes and had his fill. 
iWaterton in his Wanderings, written almost a 
century ago, gives a description of this gorgeous 
bird which cannot be improved upon, but is 
too long for quotation. We failed to get a 
look at the queen, but if she comes anything 
near her royal master, she must be very hand¬ 
some indeed. All the colours of the rainbow, 
full and strong, covered his head and neck, 
which w'ere bare of feathers. The sharp divi¬ 
sion of the three primary colours was very 
distinct, and on the following day they had lost 
none of their brightness. The crown of the head 
was a bright scarlet, the throat and neck being 
chiefly pure lemon, with red at the sides, while 
patches of sky blue near the eyes, dabs of 
orange on the forehead, with other secondary 
colours, made a very showy picture. He only 
resembles his humbler subjects in having black 
wings and tail, and his white body contrasts 
strongly with their black ones. The Indians 
were delighted with their prize, which they 
valued very highly. 
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AND OTHERS 

I IihKh of jaburus—the South American 
fit'll,were passed, as many as fifty standing 
itiiiiiitulf'ss on the sandbank near the river’s 
* apparently in deep meditation. These 
t it al birds build their nests and rear their 
v'tiinp, on the forked branches of the highest 
iMti lo be found near the inland lakes and 
i o t K"(. 'I'hey let us get quite near them before 
»!• iHiimg to take notice of our approach by 
tb, lap, It'isurely away. 

I .roups of river otters, called areranhas, kept 
«H loiup.'iny from time to time, as many as ten 
bpiiig seen together. Only their little dark 
Ilf at 1*1 HI id white throats were visible, as they 
I'ttpi bobliing up and down in the water. They 
sin ays kept themselves at a safe distance, 
aiiiWfiing our cries with a curious bleating 
i'111101. .Sometimes we saw them leave the river, 
liid llicy never gave us time to overtake them. 

I boll nkins are valuable, but the Indians sell 
III. Ml lor a few fish-hooks or other trifles to 
tonrllri's on the river. Occasionally the 
I Miaj.is manage to shoot an areranha, but the 
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usual mode of trapping these creatures is by 
smoking them out of their burrows and 
clubbing them while dazed. 

'Alligators are not very numerous on the 
Araguaya, but once, while paddling close 
to the bank, we came upon one basking in the 
sunshine quite near the edge. 'He took to the 
water with a mighty splash, and a quickened 
beat in his pulse, as he had doubtless done 
many times before. Others were seen swim¬ 
ming in the river, and if something were thrown 
into the water they would come quite close to 
see what was doing, and incidentally get a 
tickling. 


CHAPTER IV 

WAR-PAINT 

I ^'^XACTLY a week after leaving Sao Jos6 
4 w(! sighted an Indian village on a large 
siiinlliiiiik, and soon after five large ubds filled 
r nil naked savages in full war-paint, came 
• an to welcome us. Many were the presents 
ii'trivcHl; eggs, live turtles, honey, wax, reed- 
ha 'ilu'ts and other trifles from their stores. 
J liry were evidently pleased at meeting a 
At olsinan on their native waters ; they really 
dill lay themselves out to please and m’ake a 
|iood impression, and could not have been nicer 
it tlii'y had tried—until they asked for pay- 
mrnt. It really hadn’t occurred to me that 
tla* generosity was all on one side, and that 
I lie primitive instinct of barter is strong the 
Hill Id over; so we listened to their requests. 
Mild did our best to please. Most of them had 
a tiWeet tooth, and pieces of raw sugar-bricks 
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were in great demand. However, they were 
easily satisfied, our chief difficulty being in 
adjusting the size of the piece to the value of 
the gift. 

We declined an invitation to their village, 
and after about an hour’s delay in mid-river, 
we cleared our decks with much shouting, and 
continued our journey, while the Carajds 
returned to their village to share their gifts 
and news with the stay-at-homes. 

Amongst other things, they told us that their 
folk down the river were having a’ little civil 
war of their own-; that they were moving up¬ 
river in order to keep clear of it, that the 
.Carajds down the river would not let us pass 
through their blockade, and that both parties 
were in touch with each other. This was 
serious news, as it meant at best the loss of 
our three Caraj as, when we entered the war 
zone on the following day. On the other hand, 
however, I was elated with the news, and 
eagerly looked forward to seeing the Indians in 
full war-paint. Others had been able to get 
the Indians to dress up in war attire; we were 
going to see whole villages gathered together 
for battle. Our paddlers worked with a will 
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niidiit ^iUl)l)vessed excitement, and four up- 
gnhiM bfiiiLs were passed that same day. 


THE CARAjX UMBRELLA 

AI iiip.litfall we camped beside a fifth that 
h ui l,ill«*u behind the others, and were caught 
111 ii tcnilic rainstorm before we could put 
»i|( mil- lent. Our Carajds carried their ubi 
MM Im llie shore, placing it so that the storuii 
v’-Mulfl''Hli'ike it broadsides, then overturning it, 
itiMy ( rawled under, raising the edge furthest 
fmm llic storm with two small sticks. From 
Miitlt r it they watched our frantic efforts to put 
up niir tent in the hurricane, but would not 
ImhI ii helping hand. I suppose they thought 
iluil liitving put up their shelter alone, we 
i Mitld surely do likewise. The storm passed 
SB BiitUleiily as it had come, and while the men 
wnti lighting the fire and preparing our over- 
tliM* dinner, I paid a friendly visit to our 
iiuiKlibours on the shore. They confirmed the 
iiiMiruus of war, but thought we might get 
Jhntiig.h. 

Nuxt morning I was able to sell a New 
h .i.iiMciit to the owner of the boat, which he 
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returned later in exchange for a Bible. Letters 
were hurriedly written, which these friends 
promised to post for us at Leopoldina'; then 
we parted on our several ways. A few hours 
paddling brought us to a group of four villages, 
where our Carajds were warmly welcomed by 
their relatives and friends, the mother of Eera 
wading into the water to reach her boy. 

HAND-PAINTING 

We settled accounts with our Carajds, who, 
being, called upon for home defence, could not 
go further with us. One of the braves invited 
me to dinner, and in the interval I was shown 
all over the villages, finding much to interest 
me as well as being an object of interest to 
them. They were expecting, an attack that 
same night, and had just had word from one 
of their scouts that five big ubas, full of braves 
from the enemy camp, were on the way to 
give them battle, and they were happy at the 
prospect. I was struck by the total absence 
of excitement, and the women-folk were chiefly 
engaged in painting the warriors in the open 
huts. 



IT '' ON THE ILHA BAN ANAL 
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Our late crew lost no time in disposing of 
(heir clothes and getting into their war suits. 
Ilu^ colours, black and red, are obtained from 
llt(' fruits of the genepapa and urucum trees, 
Hud are mixed with palm-oil and rubbed on by 
hand. The warrior maintains a very serious 
niK'ii during the painting operation, lying 
down or standing as required; but after the 
liiUKliing touches are given he beams all over 
willi satisfaction, and struts about in his new 
sidl to catch the admiring, glances of his 
Jiit'iuls, feeling pleased with himself, his 
|i.uiitcr and the world in general. Some of 
I lie paintings were artistic and striking in a 
siivagc way, but those with the middle parting 
III 111C hair scraped half an inch wide, and 
tubbed in with a flaming red pigment, certainly 
mu ((‘cded in making themselves appear first 
t MU'.ins to his satanic majesty. 

GRIEF AND VENGEANCE 

bniiie of the women w'ere spinning cotton by 
li.nid, middng mats from palm-leaves, or cook- 
iuH, willi that absence of hurry I so much 
admired in them'. In one hut I found a young 
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Indian woman holding her dead child in her 
arms and wailing, bitterly. Around her sat a 
little group of frightened women trying to 
comfort her and make her listen, but she 
heeded them not. After a bit she rose up and 
carried her dead child to another hut, where 
the hopelessness of her grief was pitiable to 
see. Later when I left the village I saw her 
in yet another hut, still clasping the naked 
body of her child and chanting out her grief 
to the Great Spirit ; but her companions had 
gone, and nobody paid any attention to her. 
Truly a glimpse of the dark side of Indian 
life, of those who have no hope. 

The young warrior who was my guide, 
counsellor and friend, interested me greatly 
by telling me the cause of the war, which' 
was really a blood feud. His brother had 
been killed by the Indians down the river 
some time previously. With half a dozen 
others he paid a flying visit to the offending 
village, killing two young Indians and their 
mother who tried to save them. The fact 
that these brothers were not the men wanted 
and were entirely innocent was not taken into 
consideration at all, and as for their mother it 
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Hfsfrtunl lilting that she should accompany the 

I iMy ^ 

1 lin matter could not rest there, and now 
itiit jrlalives and friends of the dead boys 
hurrying up-river to pay back, as he 
I •jihiiniMl in the most matter-of-fact way. I 
him how long it would take them to 
hark in turn, how many would satisfy 
da-111, and when this thing—this paying back— 
fui p.ding to stop, suggesting that soon there 
iMiuhl be none of them left. I remonstrated, 
|.hfuh>d, threatened them with Government 
siihhi'i's, but he only shrugged his shoulders 
fliul I old me it was their affair and that nothing 
wiiiihl happen to me. Piles of broad-pointed 
rt 1 n iws were stacked in the different huts, and 
with a savage gleam' in his eyes he explained 
I hat t hey were for killing the Carajds when 
I hay came. They had a number of old rifles 
MN well, but very little ammunition they told 
iim, s(^ that they relied mostly on their bows 
Mud dubs for the fight that night. I protested, 
Ml}',lied and pleaded, but could not convince-^ 
(hey had tasted blood. 
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AT CLOSE QUARTERS 

A shower of rain fell, and my young Indian 
friend insisted on my running, for shelter to 
his hut a good way off. Dinner was waitingl 
our arrival, and of course I was quite willing. 
With an entire absence of ceremony, a large 
piece of boiled fish (pirarucu) on a wooden 
platter was placed on the sand floor of the 
hut. The little group, sitting cross-legged 
around it, fell to in fine style, tearing off huge 
pieces with nature’s forks, and of course I, as 
an honoured guest, followed suit. What a 
picture 1 I used to read of such a scene in 
story-books, but here again was the real thing. 
Someone remembered the Christians’ weakness 
for salt, and a little was quickly crushed and 
put into my hand. L’arge, thin white cakes 
appeared next, from which we broke off pieces 
as required. 

Absorbed in the novelty of the scene, I was 
at a disadvantage and was falling dreadfully 
behind, when an old wrinkled dame, of I don’t 
know how many sumimers and winters, came 
to the rescue and in a most motherly fashion 
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h-'-ls iim in hand. She saw that owing to my 
ifit • jn ni-ii('c I was not getting my full share, 
i»ui1 iluu sometimes I picked a poor piece. 

ith lilt* tcnderest solicitude she selected the 
t littji (>*41 bits, which I duly swallowed from 
tu 1 t^ieasy fingers—not, I must confess, over- 
iiHhlul for her kind attention. In the 
liiitivnlH the aforesaid fingers went into her 
• Mvn mouth (as they had every right to do) 
HUil iiliio crushed ever so many mosquitoes to: 
ill (till on her shiny, chocolate-coloured body, 
in lilt* most approved Carajd style; but of 
toni'.t' I could not complain, since she 
filoionsly meant so well. Truly the simple 
liti- i no knives, forks, plates, tables or chairs; 
no Htilfness, formality or show, and withal a 
ilifUflIiefl naturalness and absence of vulgarity 
lltal set one awishing—but what’s the good of 
vi'.liing when one has the misfortune not to 
In* born a Carajd? 

All(U' dinner had disappeared, I gave and 
inc’ived a few presents, before leaving for a 
in ar by sandbank for the night—we were not 
Miixious to get mixed up in their little war. 
VVf took the precaution to put up our tent and 
intilvc an extra big fire, so that the attacking 
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party should not take us for Carajds in the 
dark if they came our way. However, not 
a sound was heard except the shriek of a 
night bird occasionally piercing the surround¬ 
ing darkness, and stretching ourselves on the 
sand, we slept the sleep of the just in the care 
of Him Who neither slumbers nor sleeps, 

TWO IN A DUG-OUT 

With our Indian paddlers gone, Joao and I 
made slow progress during the following days. 
In addition to steering I now gave a hand at 
paddling as well; this being possible by tying 
the tiller to my waist, thus leaving, my hands 
free. 

The river was now very wide, but extremely 
shallow, so much so, that great care was 
necessary in order to keep from grounding 
many times during the course of the day. We 
missed our Carajds and paddled on in silence 
for about four hours before Joao, at the look¬ 
out, sighted the attacking Carajas. They met 
us in mid-stream in their big ubds, and pressed 
us to do them the honour of visiting their, 
village, which we could see in the distance. 



A YOUNG CARAJ A WARRIOR, 
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f Ih-v in full war-paint, and showed 

fifth tlrfiiic? for friendship by climbing, into 
t’iu liulf boat in such numbers that we feared 
f t nm Hiil'ety, We were entirely in their 
I” 'Ml, only two against fifty or so, so. we 
I it hit'll to their entreaties and went with them 
It* ihrii village, towards which we had been 
»htiling. Our decision gave them' great 
j'h aam*, tnid those on board with us wielded 
ih. h long punting-poles in fine style and sent 
'tin old boat through the water at racing- 
»|-t.l; while the main group, in their ubds, 
bn nil'll a. kind of guard of honour round us, 
hnighing and shouting, till we reached the 

i’llOl o, 

Ib re another and larger group, composed 
nit‘ I I y of women and children, awaited us 
Mild I lowded round, commenting on us all 
dll tiino in their savage tongue. Only my 
t‘0 til biith in the Carajds kept me from believ¬ 
ing. ibal they were going to roast us alive, and 
h.ivn a. cannibal feast on their two helpless 
‘a|iiivi’H. After spending some time in their 
iiihUl and laying in a stock of bows and 
Ml lows in exchange for raw sugar-bricks, we 
«li t idl'd to move on, but still they hung round 
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us—they wanted more. Joao, who was my 
business manager, was equal to the occasion, 
telling them his usual story that there was no 
m'ore, so we said good-bye to these delightful, 
if rather too tenacious, savages. 


CHAPTER V 


A HAPPY MEETING 

( \ I' l< departure was hastened by the 
' < 'iirajds telling us that several up-going 
f- hN IumI stopped for breakfast about a league 
ilio river. I had heard a lot about the 
HH iif I of one of them, well known on the 
Ain^naya as Cabo Joao, and wanted to meet 
ttito Mud get whatever news he might have 
iH jjive. He acts as a sort of honorary post- 
11 HU I, ill id my man Joao was anxious to hear 
fo'iii Ids family living down the river. By 
dim of hard paddling we just managed to catch 
iiim preparing for leaving—the others having 
ahrady left. These boats travel together 
iliioiiph the wilds for mutual help and pro- 
l(•l|oll, after the manner of eastern caravans 
we li(dng the great exception. 

I liesc people are making for the diamond 
M hIou to the west of Goyaz known as the 
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Gargas, and do the journey armed to the teeth. 
That there is danger, that all savages are not i 
so delightful as we have found them to bo, ' 
there is no doubt. Two youths had been killed 
by Carajds not long before we descended, and 
not long afterwards the heavy hand of Valla- 
dares, the great down-river chief, fell on threa 
of the murderers, thus avoiding a general 
slaughter of the Carajds. We found Cabo Joao 
sick, and I was able to give him some medi¬ 
cine from miy store, and interest him and his 
wife in eternal things. A good supply of liter -1 
ature was given to him and those of his meni 
that could read; he also bought a Bible, and] 
treated us to some delicious coffee. We hadj 
had none for many days and it tasted good, 
A meal was cooked on their fire, but we finished 
it off while drifting down-stream to make upl 
for lost time. Being dissatisfied with our pro-j 
gross since our crew left us, we had recourse* 
to our sail again, this time with some success, 
and were able to reach the Rio das Mortes that 
same day. 

This great tributary enters the Araguaya on 
the left bank by two mouths about a league 
apart, the first one appearing to be the larger 
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fd 1 1 If two. What a strange, mysterious river-! 

I. . Ive years ago I crossed it near its source 
f.M ilie high tableland of Matto Grosso State, 
Hid lluMi, as now, it was unexplored. A few 
df lir'iirled attempts have been made and 
f dled, on account of the hostility of the Indians, 
Hiid (lie River of the Deaths still keeps its 
f£=urtM, still awaits its Livingstone, 

SANTA ISABEL 

A <l('scrted Carajd village on the Ilha do 
I - onin.il, in front of the River of the Deaths, 
traij < hoscn for our camping-place, and getting 
nil t ally start next morning, we breakfasted at 
ill* loot of the Morro do Santa Isabel, the 
!a d H’Hling-place of the Carajds. A steep climb 
mI not more than 300 feet in the hot, grey, 
« iinl brings one to the top, from which a 
vi(nv of the surrounding flat country is 
obi.tilled. 

,‘ianla Isabel itself is a most weird and 
dnniiii spot. A few graves of recent date, 
ii iniinber of flat earthenware pans, contain¬ 
ing Iniman bones and bits of arrows, etc., 
aII in the greatest disorder, is about all 
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there is to see. The older graves are over¬ 
grown with shrub and scattered with Carajd 
rubbish. 

While contemplating this scene of desola¬ 
tion, the dismal howls of a Carajd dog, left 
behind in an abandoned village not far off, 
aroused me from my, reverie, and sent me 
hurrying back to camp at the foot of the hill. 
On the hill-top I had discovered that the pecu¬ 
liar flat pans that held or covered the bones 
were similar to one my faithful Joao had picked 
up on the previous day and was taking along 
with him as a present to his wife. On telling 
him this he remembered having seen a newly 
dug grave in the village, and thought that the 
new pan had probably been left there to 
receive the bones in due course, and then 
carried to this, their last resting-place, on the 
hill-top. Quite upset at having robbed the 
dead, he put it out, and would carry jt no 
farther; so his wife had to go without this 
token of affection. 

The Carajds bury their dead in a sitting 
posture along with some of their belongings. 
Instead of filling up the grave with earth, they 
cover it with sticks, palm leaves and earth, 
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I he process of disintegration is at work, 
i !i( I, I he bones are taken out and cleaned, 
t== fnif being carried to Santa Isabpl in the new 
p I hat: await them. 

11 N (luite clear that the Carajds believe in a 
tninie existence beyond the grave. One of 
♦ Im (II I III 1 1 me of the things he had heard and 

It wliile on a visit to the Carajds in the other 
«>*ilil. On my pointing out that he was still 
hi tin land of the living and that it must have 
b* (n ,i dream or a fancy of his, and that 
i niiild not believe him, he proceeded with 
III s mpericnce. Truly he had not been all dead, 
billy ih'jid from the middle down to the feet, 
tail ili.it he really left the body and paid a visit 
iM till’ Carajds beyond he was quite sure. 
Muit'iivcr, were not the other Carajds there 
alifn be came back? Did they not hear him 
If 11 III the things he saw and heard in the other 
•fffibl, and are they not still living to testify 
I'l file same? Truly, there was nothing left for 
iiH but to be convinced, and I was. He had 
bail -iiiuio kind of an attack, been dead from 
ibi iiiiildle down, been away somewhere, came 
I .11 U .igain, was still with us, and quite serious 
ill lli.it. We did our best to conserve our 
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gravity, but did not succeed; the man dead 
from the middle down worked strangely on our 
emotions. 


IN STORM AND CALM 

‘While breakfast was under way we doubled 
our sail and left Santa Isabel in a dead calm. 
Later in the afternoon a strong breeze came 
along, and carried us some three leagues on our 
way in real regatta style. A turtle roasted over¬ 
night made an early breakfast possible, and 
strengthening our sail we set off at a terrific 
pace, for quite a gale was blowing. Twice 
during the next four hours, in avoiding snags 
and sandbanks, we escaped swamping by a 
miracle. With a less experienced companion, 
we would surely have come to grief ; as it was, 
our little boat creaked under the strain, and, 
half out of the water, threatened every minute 
to go to pieces. We were brought to a full 
stop by a change in the direction of the river, 
and after paddling hard with the wind against 
us, and making no headway at all, we tied up 
in a sheltered spot, and awaited a change in 
our fortunes. All the Indian villages we passed 
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tvf-iP Hbiuidoned, but we visited most of them, 
pit Miq; up curios—no pans please. 

At nijjhtfall we were overtaken by a big 
ftesai lowed by five men, and carrying three 
oMH^ IIH passengers, on their way, to visit a 
. tinvent at Conceigao in P^rd State. The eldest 
R na ti Superiora, just come from France on an 
ill qif’i lion tour of the Dominican nunneries in 
Miti/ll. I visited them after supper, and found 
till III very friendly, only one of them, however, 
lit iiiH aide to speak Portuguese at all well, 
lit lorn turning in for the night, these cultured 
1 ulirM hung a picture of a saint on a stick stuck 
In ilii^ sand, and, surrounded by their kneeling, 
sniit tiavage boatmen, repeated their evening 
davolioiis—a scene worthy of a great artist. 


A MODEL HUSBAND 

tl hn mms got away before us next morning, 
Hiiil ihoir boat was soon a speck in the distance. 
I iinr days had passed since an inhabited 
I fitajd village was seen, and we were getting 
tlinl oI our slow progress and laborious pad¬ 
dling; against the wind, when we met a Caraja 
t hi. I and a boy in a big dug-out. The usual 
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invitation to visit their village was given, which 
we accepted in the hope of getting some 
paddlers to help us along. 

'The chief, Capitao Joao by name, a straight 
old fellow with dark, curly hair falling over 
his bare shoulders, and a rather classical, 
aquiline nose in the middle of a big smile, 
impressed us favourably. To our delight he 
said he would go with us if his better half 
agreed. .What sensible folk these Carajds are 
—domestic peace at any price I When we met 
Capitao Joao on the river, his sole garment was 
a pair of soldier’s trousers, put on especially 
to greet the nuns who passed in front of us 
but on reaching his village he stepped out of 
them into his native costume and seemed more 
at his ease. 

Mrs. Carajd agreed to let her lord and 
master go with us, and looked pleased with the 
supplies we gave her to get along with during 
his absence. She spoke to him at parting, and 
when we were off, I felt I should like to know 
just what she said. For she had such a gentle 
light in her eyes, which visibly affected such an 
old stager as Capitao Joao. Tlere, if any¬ 
where, was romantic old age. I felt on the 



TYPICAL CARAJA HUT ON A SANDBANK OF THE ARAGUAYA. 
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of forbidden ground, but throwing all 
iHlunicc to the wind, I boldly asked him to 
lae just what his wife had said at the parting. 

I I (tillOSS to getting a rude shock when he said 
»lml slie was only asking him to be sure arid 
liiliiK her a piece of tobacco from Conceigao 
Mil liin return. 

• )l),sorving that while he had taken his 
Mill i 1.1 ry tunic with him, he had left his trousers 
Ml home, I asked him the reason for so doing. 
IIIn reply was simplicity itself, “My wife 
."ftlil ' no Why she said no was a mystery I 
I utild not solve, and it certainly did not trouble 
iIm’ I’apitao; but such amazing devotion—« 
snnting out on a long journey minus one’s 
iiMUNors, without a word of protest or pleading, 
siniply liccause it was her wish, was quite a 
M 111(11 ion to me. Moral: Beware of extremes 
ill nuuital devotion, if you wish to keep your 
tn'tisrrs. This, of course, is for the Carajd. 

• Mir Capitao proved to be a good paddler, 
sntl IiIn village—and trousers—were far behind 
H 111 n wo pulled up for the night at a small 
•Niiilliank ill the middle of the river, where we 

uliaolutcly free from mosquitoes. 
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THE TAPIRAPE INDIANS—an appeal 

The country is dead level on both sides, and 
since leaving Santa Isabel four days ago we 
had seen no land above twenty feet high. Now 
two tiny hills, guarding the entrance to the Rio 
Tapirap6, became visible in the distance, and 
the river itself was reached before noon. 
Odidi’s old village was deserted, but, having 
a Carajd with us, we were able to entice a 
Carajd dog, that was keeping watch but fled 
at our approach, on board. Indeed, we have 
seen dogs in all the abandoned villages that we 
have passed; at one no less than five, resenting 
our intrusion, but keeping at a safe distance. 
They are all well favoured, like Pharaoh’s kine 
by the river, and seem to find plenty of food. 
" The Rio Tapirap6 takes its name from 
Indians who live near its source in three large 
villages, only one of which has been visited by 
white men. They live in a state of complete 
nudity, but are industrious, having large planta¬ 
tions of cotton, bananas, yams, etc. All who 
have visited them speak highly of their gene¬ 
rosity and simplicity. They are highly skilled 
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1 irieiU('t-work and the weaving of hammocks, 
.tinl 1 w.'is agreeably surprised at the beauty of 
d- li liiiiidiwork. Their numbers are said to be 
-t - uU >,500, but so far they have kept strangers 
■■n thf' Ihreshold of their territory, not allowing 
d^-tn Pi pass beyond their first village. 

iiiiiio years ago, when the rubber boom was 
^.t its height, the Carajds visited this village, 
111! picsonts in their hands and treachery in 
»h-ii hearts. On returning to their canoes by 
»|p liver, they led the accompanying and un- 
i^pei ling Tapirap^s into an ambush, in which 
f.i-t il ol the men were killed. The treacherous 
‘ -na)/ei then carried off the women and girls, 
=M..l .old them to the rubber adventurers for 
.4 • i it IK I knives. The Carajds are ashamed of 
th- ii p.ii t in this adventure, and try to cover up 
»h= ii lifiicliery, but the row of graves on the 
pull I loin the river to the Tapirap6 village, a 
li t. 1 journey inland, keeps the sore Of>en, and 

I. oih ii reminder and a warning. 

II. 1 e is an open door to Indian work, which, 
if not entered soon, will be closed for ever. 
I hi., inhe. cannot be reached through their 
1? .illiton.il taicmies, the Carajds, but only by, 
tiiii -1 oi I npation. The Jesuits, regarding their 
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work among the Cayap6s, farther down the 
river, as a failure, are turning their eyes to this 
forgotten people-in fact, they have paid a visit 
to this first village, and will certainly push their 
advantage. 

The adventurer has penetrated these wilder¬ 
nesses, and sown wild seed amongst these 
generous Indians, but the sower of the true seed 
of the kingdom is forced to look on from afar 
and pass them by with sorrow in his heart, and 
then go back and interest nice people in com¬ 
fortable drawing-room meetings in the romance 
of Indian work iv/ien he knows nothing about 
it. Oh yes, the Indians are a romantic race, 
and a recital of their ways and customs never 
fails to interest Christian people and bring a 
collection, but if the Indian is left to go 
on as before in the darkness—what then? 
Romanticd ,Yes, tragically romantic, this 
rubbing up against the problem of Indian 
evangelization and passing by on the other side 
’^^the wrong side. 

Passing them by, passing them by, 

Knowing their need and hearing their cry. 

Oh God 1 and are we really Thine 
Who keep from them the Word divine ? 
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I (t iw long is it going to last—this aping of 
lb- jiiirst and Levite? How long are we going 
talk about it while the dark cloud of pagan- 
i luuigs over these people like a pall? “ But,” 
say, “the difficulties you know!” We 
d.. 114)1 know, and have not met them yet; 
fiiKi«‘4)V{'r, under D heading the word cannot 
Ih- luniul in the missionary’s dictionary; they 
4)11 the other side of the fence—on your 

= 

I ln' Master still is saying, “ Give ye them 
val,” and the Tapirap 4 s are still waiting 
fxi I lie Bread of Life. The door of oppor- 
MHilly is more than open—it is off its hinges, 
Mint ihe Bread is in your hands, 














CHAPTER VI 

THE RAINSTORM 

A t the Rio Tapirap6 the Araguaya 
divides, and my two Joaos were just 
as divided as to which was the better channel 
to take. We solved the problem by going 
'down one a little way, then turning back and 
going down the other, and at night reached 
a Carajd village in a rainstorm that almost 
finished us, and lasted more than an hour/ 
During this time my man Joao held on to 
the boat-chain, while I had quite a time of it 
with the tent, which I just managed to hold 
together. 

As the wind abated, the cold rain pierced 
our sun-baked bodies, and sent me to the river 
for warmth. There, under the lee of our dug- 
out, with only the head exposed to the storm, 
the delightful sensation of returning heal 
cheered my drooping spirit. Soon the storm 
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j-a-^rd overhead, and the stars, as if ashamed 
lliemsclves for leaving us in darkness, came 
f^byly back again, 

loan, dog-tired and silent, let go his chain, 
«liiln the Indians left their huts, blowing all 
diM lilac the embers they had saved from their 
r-ld lirc.s when the storm first fell. The new 
fit'H were ablazing and the pots a-singing 
lull I left the tepid waters of the Araguaya, 

• »' l.ikc my place among the expectant 
diiuM't. Dressing for supper is quite super- 
lliioiis where undress uniform is in vogue, so 

IIting on the sand I helped to reduce the 
pi In of delicious fish that had been prepared 
f u IIM. 

I lu* first pangs of hunger having passed, the 
p onv t rsation became general, the spirit of 

• HHii.idfship pervading the whole. The fires 
I'iMjrd brightly, throwing their gleams on 
o v I Indies of the naked diners, discus.sing the 
itniiiii s of their own little world on the 

Mugii.iya, and, perhaps, the stranger in their 
*uli) .i. Drowsiness threw its spell over the 
li-ib- (ompany as the fires burned low, and 
’ = sM, dm last of all God’s creatures, sought 
M - It pose, The Indians made for their huts, 
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while we crept into our tent, and into our 
clothes, for dressing for bed is quite in order 
on the Araguaya, where nights are cold. 

' AN EPIDEMIC 

A’ young Indian from this village joined us 
in the morning, and we went off in something 
like our old style; but after breakfast he dis¬ 
covered that he was ill, and left us. The 
rumours of fighting among the Indians were 
responsible for this sudden attack. Before 
noon we came to two settlers’ houses on the 
left bank—the first since leaving Sao Jos6, 
sixteen days back, and right glad we were to 
see them. We were able to buy some 
provisions from^ the owners and sell a New 
Testament, which they said someone living 
a few leagues inland would be able to 
read to them. One was delighted to find 
these end-of-the-earth dwellers so attentive to 
the Gospel message—they had never heard 
before. A dug-out similar to our own was 
being built here, the wood being hauled from 
the distant forest by oxen. 

Another Caraj^ village was visited in the 
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rifitmoon, where, by special and personal 
ill'ItfUion, I had the honour of dining with a 
!ii|jlily painted Indian woman. She was all 
iliq’n from her ankles to her neck, black and 
M il MM usual, but had a motherly under- 
sirtiidiiig about her that somehow drew one. 

I III' roasted fish and yams were excellent; I 
iliil nil the eating and the lady all the talking, 
^t iy lilllc of which I understood. She made 
it i|uile plain, however, that she had the 
iiiiivi'i'Hal sweet tooth, and that she expected 
a pitaai of bederah (sugar-brick) from me. 
ftlit' deserved it, and it was with pleasure I 
able to supply her. 

I It'i ti an old scarecrow Indian called Antonio 
Gintide was installed as a member of our 
> iHw, and w'e pulled off at sunset for a sand- 
i< uili some distance down the river. On the 
fullowing day, some Indians we met told our 
I t 11 ^1 addition something that made him so 
MtiVM lI that he had td be landed at the first 
'illf!};i*. We were getting somewhat familiar 
'viili tliis trouble now, and the way old 
niiioiiio held his sides and screwed his 
I', in the most distressing, fashion, was 
ino liinny for words. Even our faithful, 
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trouserless Joao was smitten by the epidemic, 
which had got to the face-screwing stage 
with him. 

However, the sight of our gun and 
cartridges, a recital of our bravery, with an 
extra dose of promises to be realized at the 
end of the voyage, had a stimulating and 
steadying effect on him, and to our great relief 
he stayed on. 

An upgoing party, punting a small boat, 
gave me the first reliable news I had had of 
Odidi, our Carajd friend, and soon afterwards 
we put into port at a very small place called 
Barreira de Pedra, where I held a meeting 
at night, attended by all in the place. 

ODIDI SOUGHT AND FOUND 

The Barreira de Pedra is situated on the left 
bank of the Rio Araguaya, about two miles 
below the junction of the two main channels 
that form the Ilha Bananal. Odidi lives up 
the lesser channel, and hearing, that his village 
could be reached in a day by canoe, I hired 
one, and set off to find him, leaving. Joao in 
charge of our own boat which was too heavy 
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iuid slow for the journey. Had I not tried 
in liiid Odidi, Mr. Glass would never have 
fnigivcMi me, nor would I have forgiven 
itiV it’ll. 

i >ilidi is the only Indian on the Araguaya 
ivliu lias had Christian teaching, having lived 
in It years at the Mission Station in Goyaz 
* Mjtilal. At the end of that time he returned 
Ilf Ills people, greatly against his will, four 
' ai.i j.is being specially sent after him, and he 
luitl (o obey. Soon after reaching, his people 
lie married, and was made Capitao over a 
small village, where he still lives. From time 
ill lime he sent us greetings, but never 
nliiiiied to the capital, and now we were 
living to find him'. 

All hour’s paddling brought us to the mouth 
i<l I he. Furo, opposite which we saw fresh 
ill!lie tracks on the sand. Pulling alongside, 
ive had the good fortune to find two nests 
W'lih iKsirly 300 eggs between them. After 
ihe usual plunge in the river to lower our 
ii m|ieralure a bit, we pushed on up the Furo, 
wliii li wo found to be much narrower than 
ivi h.ul expected, 
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UP THE EURO DO BANANAL 

The sun beat down mercilessly upon us as 
we laboured at the paddles, but good progress 
was made notwithstanding. A halt was called 
at mid-day for rest and refreshment in a shady 
nook. Here we luxuriated on roasted bully- 
beef and farinha, with a dessert of turtle eggs 
and raw sugar, and felt fit for the paddles 
once more. 

Turning a bend of the river we came upon 
some Indians resting on a small sandbank, 
and standing by the water’s edge was Odidi. 
But what a change! Only a shadow of the 
sturdy fellow we knew in days gone by, and 
so thin and wasted by fever that I hardly knew 
him. On leaving the canoe, he caught me in 
his arms and carried m'e bodily across the 
sand till we fell together, greatly to the 
amusement of all beholders. * 

-Introductions followed. His wife, Amelia, 
impressed one favourably, as I had been led 
to expect, and their two little girls, Joaninha, 
aged five, and Mariquinha, aged two, soon 
made friends with me. The Indians around 
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his people, and we were most fortunate 
ill nifcling them on their way down-stream. 

I III home two hours we talked together, and 
if Wii'i dedded-that he should accompany me 
fill I hr rest of the river journey. Our gifts of 
litnd'i were handed round, but one little girl, 
ivhn was left out, set up a dreadful noise, 
ihiiwiiig the attention of the crowd on the 

dll lie. 

THE NASTY LADY 

'l li'r mother, taking up the cause, said some 
iM'ily things, which, without knowing Caraj^, 
Hr understood quite well. It proved to be a 
siiiim in a teacup, the Indians, with their usual 
alnlr indifference, letting it blow itself over. 
I he little girl left out in the distribution of 
I he heads was really overladen with them, but 
U was a confirmation of what we had heard 
hihI witnessed among other Indians, that 
itlipiiiliite fairness all round must be shown if 
liiiuhki is to be avoided. 

Mrs. Odidi, noticing that my face was badly 
lull lied, gave me a face massage, while Odidi 
hiiiiiielf insisted on my tasting their national 
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drink, using a shell for the purpose. Not 
being used to national drinks and not being 
a Caraja, I found cauim to be a vile, 
insipid concoction, and resolved to keep 
to the international water-can for the 
future. 

On leaving we were accompanied by Odidi 
and all his people, crowded into five big ubds. 
Leisurely paddling, down-stream' they made a 
pretty picture. For the next few days I was 
as useless and lame as Mephibosheth, my 
lower extremities being badly burned and 
put out of action through exposure to the 
sun’s strong rays. 'However, legs or no 
legs, we were highly elated as we neared 
the end of our river journey, for we had 
found Odidi. 


FROM VILLAGE TO VILLAGE 

On the following day Odidi said good-bye 
to his people and took my place at the helm, 
he being too weak for constant paddling. The 
w^elcome shade of the covering Joao had made 
for me near the stern was a treat, and I 
enjoyed to the full the novelty of feeling myself 
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Hti Invalid. Talking with Odidi of bygone 
i1hy«. llie hours slipped past, and a rainstorm, 
t iiiuing from the north, made us run for the 
n« au'st sandbank. It was a hard pull against 
lilt' wind and rain, and at one time we thought 
ilir dreaded Banzeira was going to mark a 
mnncr. How thankful I was that Odidi was 
at die helm, for it was just touch and go—i 
III die bottom'—with us, and I with those un- 
tiwiinmable, Mephibosheth legs, and ever so 
tuiiny plans for the future’! 

A single row of houses on the left bank, 
vvidi the Indian name of Arica, were reached 
nn ihe second day. Here Valladares, the most 
iiunous Indian on the Araguaya, lives among 
die Brazilians, although there is an Indian 
village on the other side of the river. I met 
him returning from a fishing trip to an inland 
lake, and could not help admiring so magnifi- 
reut an animal. 

Son of a Carajd father and Tapirap 4 mother, 
an Ishmael among the Carajds is he, enjoying 
the protection and confidence of the local 
aiidiorities. He is feared and hated by the 
L'iuajfis up the river, and has so many enemies 
lliat he rarely goes as far as the Ilha Bananal. 
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As a sort of police commissioner, armed and 
munitioned by the authorities, he strikes terror 
to the hearts of the Carajds when he moves, 
for he has been a murderer several times over, 
Many attempts have been made on his life, 
but with almtet superhuman skill he has 
escaped from the traps laid for him', usually 
leaving a victim behind him'. 

This big semi-savage, through living among 
the Brazilians, speaks good Portuguese, but 
has not added to his Garden of Eden attire. 
'He guided a small party some ten years ago 
to the Tapirapd Indians, and crossing the 
divide, reached the Rio Xingu by descending 
the then undiscovered Rio Verdade, a feat 
that has never been repeated. 

I met here another member of the party, 
Sr. Antonio Matthias, by whom I was 
hospitably entertained, and from whom I 
gathered quite a lot of information about 
these Indians. 

Before leaving Arica next morning, I 
exchanged a New Testament for a packet of 
matches, and gave some medicine to a sick 
man. Two more days of paddling brought us 
to the tiny village of S. Anna, which boasted 
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of mil more than a dozen houses. A ready 
gidr Ilf Scriptures on the following day, with 
ft iitiniicl meeting at night, attended by most 
ui I 111- villagers, attested to the claims of these 
illaliiut villages to hear, at least once, the 
iiM sMiigc of salvation. 

Wf doctored a young man with a very bad 
tHpiic hand, and have since heard that he is 
will. Another man who said he knew us 
mIiiiwimI interest in the things of God, and has 
iiim I* brought his wife to be treated by us in 
I hr* rupital— a land journey of a thousand miles, 

I idling over a month. A third man, a farmer, 

I lime in his company, and while here heard 
lilt' Gospel for the first time, made the great 
dm iHion, and is now a baptized member of the 
I 1 lurch in the city. As I write he is on the 
• VC of returning to his people and is taking 
vvllh him a supply of Scriptures and other 
hooks. He is a strong character, but will 
peed our prayers, as none of his people have 
over heard the Gospel. 

I luring the two months Sr. Joao Eneas has 
horn with us, he has been diligent in studying 
I In* Hook, and what is more, has been shaping 
hiM life according to its precepts. Without any 
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pressure on our part and without our know¬ 
ledge, he has broken the life-long tobacco 
habit and become a tithe-giver. Truly the 
Seed sown by the river-side is bringing forth 
fruit, and the end is not yet. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE GAYAP6 INDIANS 

W HEN the Dominican Friars turned their 
eyes to the great Cayap6 tribe, scat- 
it itMl in the dense forests between the Xingu 
uiitl Araguaya Rivers, the spot where the little 
v illagt; of S. Anna now stands was chosen as 
I lie Mccne of their first operations. This proved 
uiiitiilable, owing to the low-lying nature of 
I ho (iun ounding country, and was abandoned 
by them soon afterwards in favour of a 
botlor site where the city of .Conceigao now 

;i ht! famous Friar Gill had a good following 
til I'ortuguese-speaking natives, most of whom 
(t.llowod him to the new site, twenty leagues 
ihiwn the Araguaya, the rest remaining at 
b, Anna. The Friar gained the confidence of 
»lio Indians who lived in two villages near the 
Aiiiguaya and established a farm, which is 
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known as Santa Rosa, as part of their plan for 
Romanizing the Cayap 6 tribe. 

' A number of young Indians were gathered 
at the farm and at Conceigao, and were taught 
in the schools by the Friars. However, the main 
body of the Cayapds was never reached, they 
live in the great Xingu forest, and are the 
enemies of the Portuguese-speaking natives 
to this day. With the death of Friar Gill the 
Dominican Friars seem to have lost their hold 
on the tribe, and the years have passed without 
any attempt being made to reach the wild 
forest Indians. 

At the time of the rubber boom, thousands of 
adventurers penetrated the great forest in search 
of the precious liquid, driving the Indians 
before them with their modern 44 American 
rifles, raiding their villages, destroying and 
killing with the greatest cruelty. The Cayapds 
retaliated with all the treachery and cunning of 
their natures, and the milk-white fluid of the 
rubber-tree was often intermingled with the 
bright red blood of the dying rubber gatherer 
and became red rubber. 

The full story has never been told, but the 
narration of the terrible happenings in those 
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KH'.tl gloomy forests, the lust for white rubber 
sui.l red blood, the fights to the death between 
llie Hilvage civilized and the civilized savage, 
w>aiUI reveal a great blot on our boasted 
superiority, and shock the Christian con- 
sririice, if ever it were written. It is known 
I lull many tame Indians from the villages 
ne.ir the Araguaya joined in the frays, the 
!' rial's being helpless or unable to hinder 
tliem. 

■‘I he great villages of these Indians in the 
heart of the forest have never been reached, 
r HI t'pt by the women taken captive. One of 
ihesri who managed to escape tells of great 
fit ores of rifles and ammunition (stolen from the 
niliher gatherers) being hid in their forest fast- 
ii(>HS(‘.s, and the fear of a general uprising of 
this great tribe and some of their allies is very 
leal among the civilized folks. Infanticide is 
piactised by the Cayapds. How can these 
tmvages be reached? I feel it is so much easier 
to do the answering than do the reaching, so 
pass on to tell of my first and only experience 
with a Cayapd. 
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UAQUIDI THE CAYAPd 

Such is his name—written in a big, bold 
hand in my note-book, and now before me. 
I had entered a small carpenter’s shop in a 
town in Matto Grosso State to see if the owner 
would buy a copy of the Scriptures. To my 
surprise and delight he was a believer, and in 
a short time we were singing together his 
favourite hymn, “ Oh take me as I am,” which 
he knew by heart. 

Noticing a violin lying on his bench, I picked 
it up, and finding it perfectly tuned, began to 
play it for the carpenter’s benefit. I received 
his compliments and felt I had done well. On 
laying down the instrument I asked him who 
played it, and on his answering that he some¬ 
times did, I persuaded him to let me hear him 
play. Very modestly he took up the instrument 
and began to play; very slowly at first, but 
with great precision. I eyed the man with 
the greatest astonishment; his raven black 
hair hung in disorderly fashion over his ears 
and neck, in his eyes a strange light shone, and 
as he played with ever increasing rapidity and 
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»)sill, I felt rooted to the spot. It seemed tO' me 
I bill I he weird strains that came from his bow, 
fttu h as I had never heard before, had somie- 
lliiiig uncanny about them'. The spirit of the 
gi'cat forest seemed to hold him, and those 
eyes I 

When he laid down th’e violin and turned to 
me with a smile, the spell was broken, and 
I felt humbled to the dust. iHe, the Master 
Musician, had listened to my poor playing, had 
even expressed his approval. I vowed I would 
never play again. Then came his story, 

•This Master Musician was born in the great 
forest, a Cayapd Indian. One day a stranger 
was found in the wilderness, having lost his 
way, and was brought to his village. He made 
a favourable impression on the savages, who, 
louched by his pleadings, after he had been 
with them for some time, gave him his liberty. 
I le asked the chief to give him one of the boys 
in order to educate him in the distant city. 
l''rom the bunch presented, little Uaquidi was 
cliosen, 

The stranger carried Uaquidi off, kicking and 
struggling, and in the far off city taught him 
not only how to play, but also how to make and 
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tune instruments. He taught him more j being 
a believer, he taught him the Way of Salvation, 
and Uaquidi became a Christian. Then he told 
me of his master’s death, of his subsequent 
wanderings, and finally of his great desire to 
return to his people in the great forest, to 
teach them the way of Life. “ In the morning," 
he said, “ as the sun rises, my people stretch out 
their hands to it and say, ‘ Oh sun, I worship 
thee; but if thou art not God, I worship Him 
Who made thee 

•Think of it. They still stretch out their 
hands to the sun because no one has gone to 
tell them of the Son of God. He was never 
indifferent to hands outstretched to Him, but 
alas ! no man careth for their souls, 

SANTA MARIA—AMONG OUTLAWS 

Hitherto we had met with no obstacles to 
navigation except the sand, but just below 
S. Anna there stretches across the river a 
barrier of jagged rocks, called a travessao, 
which makes navigation difficult in the dry 
season when the river is low. Here we got 
out and guided our boat through the narrow 



WOODEN BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER URl5. 
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|itis‘i;i|’o, holding on to the sides as the rushing' 
vv.iUvrs swept us on, threatening us with instant 
desiniction. Thrills are cheap and delightful 
nil 1110 Araguaya. 

'I'lie village of Santa Maria was reached on 
111!' same day, being only five leagues from 
S. Anna. We were fortunate in finding another 
liiitle’s nest with thirteen dozen eggs in it, a 
wi'lcomo addition to our larder. Three days 
were spent in Santa Maria, which is by far 
I lie largest village we have yet visited on the 
Ar.'iguaya. A house-to-house visit revealed the 
r.irat poverty of the villagers, but, nevertheless, 
a lair number of Scriptures were sold. Two 
iiuM'tings were held in the village schoolroom, 
iiiid not a little interest was shown. Our medi- 
< iiie-chest was in great demand, and a small 
I I large had to be made to keep the people 
liom swallowing the lot. 

1 was greatly attracted to a man who arrived 
ill (he village about the same time as ourselves. 
W hile we were busy presenting the Way of Life 
(•) the villagers, he was equally busy getting 
(ogether a party to attack a small town called 
Novo Ilorisonte, on a tributary of the Xingu 
Kiver. This man, a rubber merchant for many 
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years on the Xingu River, on returning from a 
journey to Bel 6 m, where he had sold his rubber 
at a loss, found his partner assassinated, his 
business looted, his friends dispersed, and only 
escaped death himself by flying some 400 miles 
to Santa Maria, where we met him. 

•The fall in the price of rubber has almost 
killed the rubber industry in Brazil, and is the 
chief cause of the reign of lawlessness on the 
Xingu River and its tributaries. The enslaved 
rubber gatherers have deserted in such numbers 
that the merchants, whose money is invested 
in them, are face to face with insolvency. 
This explains why our friend, on returning from 
Bel^m, found himself looking into the barrel of 
an American Winchester rifle, and a ruined 
man. 

Outwardly calm and collected, but with 
murder in his heart, he set about organizing 
a band of cut-throats, with the intention of 
wreaking his revenge on his enemies and 
getting his own back. Ois task at first was an 
easy one, for the village was full of idle | 
adventurers from the rubber district across the 
river. He got as many valentes as he could j 
pay for, each man being engaged at a price j 
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Mirro.sponding to his record of courage and 
I lime. 'He chose as leader a young fellow 
I ill led Bedrao, with many murders to his dis- 
I jedit, and whose right to the honour (?) none 
qiieslioned. 

.I'lacli man was paid part of the sum agreed 
on before setting out, the rest to be paid after¬ 
wards, and out of the adventure. I learned 
that the leader was engaged for a sum' the 
eijiiivalent of £ 60 , and the lesser lights, less 
Ilian half that amount. I was interested in 
(lioir preparations, which were being carried 
oil under the eyes of the local authorities, who 
doubtless thought discretion the better part of 
valour and sat tight. Meat was sun-dried; 
farinha, sugar-bricks and tobacco were distri¬ 
buted to each man, Sandals were made for 
all, seeing they had a march of several hundred 
miles on foot before them, and cartridge-belts 
for those who lacked. 

The merchant and several of his band 
attended both the Gospel meetings in the 
village schoolroom. I chose for their special 
benefit “ the thief on the cross ” as my sub¬ 
ject, and they were somewhat impressed with 
the Gospel appeal, 
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Pedrao, the leader, eased his conscience— 
if he possessed such a thing—by, buying a 
Bible for his wife, and the last time I saw him 
he was reading from the sacred volume to a 
little group of attentive listeners in his house. 
Otheis of the band bought Scriptures with the 
price of blood. 

And the merchant? Brought face to face 
with the great question of personal salvation 
and eternity, he declared his intention of follow¬ 
ing Christ and beginning a new life after he 
came back. Not now; he had a vow, a mur¬ 
derous vow, but to him a sacred vow, to avenge 
his dead partner. Oh that I had been a better 
pleader! There was no afterwards for him, 
he never came back. We parted, he with a 
New Testament in his joocket, surrounded by 
his cut-throat band, we to sow the good seed 
beside other waters. 


THE SEQUEL 

Some weeks later news of the encounter 
reached us. Secundes, for such was his name, 
was met by a superior force; his valentes, 
after the first encounter, showed their courage 
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by looking after themselves—not one stood by 
inm. 'I'aking to the great forest for safety—■ 
.ill hope was lost—he wandered for days, till, 
tAliaustcd, he met some Cayap6 Indians, who 
bad been sent on his track. Promising to watch 
vv'bile he slept, the treacherous Indians clubbed 
bini to death—it was his last sleep. They 
biiiii'd him in the depth of the forest, and then 
leiumed to receive payment for the deed. 


RIPE FRUIT 

While in Santa Maria I met a cattleman on 
I be eve of going to Porto Franco by land, and 
resolved to accompany him, sending my men 
down the river with the boat, the distance being 
only eighteen leagues. Buying a mule from 
iny merchant friend, we left in the afternoon, 
driving the cattle in front at a trot. 

This was quite a change after being five 
W(‘eks on the river. My main object was to 
sec if I could buy some mules for the journey 
overland to the Tocantins and down South. 
A number of Scriptures were carried in the 
H.'uldle-bags, for I hoped to sell by the way. 

Un the second day we came to a large farm, 
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where I bought two mules, and had the joy of 
finding the farmer an anxious inquirer. iWe 
had dinner with him, and a couple of hours 
were spent over the Word, and rarely have I 
found such ripe fruit. He pressed me to stay 
with him, which I was unable to do, gladly 
bought a copy of the Scriptures, and publicly 
declared for Christ. Driving the cattle through 
magnificent palm forests and across deep rivers 
was quite exciting and enjoyable. The country 
was mostly low-lying, as we were following the 
course of the Araguaya, and during the rainy 
season the trail is impassable, Porto Franco 
being reached by canoe. 

On the third day we reached the turning- 
point of our journey, and found that our crew 
had got in before us, and were installed in a 
hired house awaiting our coming. Surely good¬ 
ness and mercy had followed us all down the 
Araguaya 1 


CHAPTER VIII 


RACK OVERLAND—FIRST STAGE 

O UR stay of eleven days in this little 
place, Porto Franco, also known as 
Couto Magalhaes, was a happy one, owing to 
I he great kindness shown us by a young believer, 
wlio made both ends meet by being the village 
barl^er, tailor and clerk, all in one. Sr. Joaquim 
Collies Passarinho was baptized by Mr. F. C. 
Class during his visit in 1919, and his name 
since then has been on our Church roll 
in Goyaz Capital, a thousand miles away. 
From time to time he wrote us, and counting 
on his help at this, the turning-point of our 
journey, we were not disappointed. 

Brazilians often tell us that they, their 
f.amily, horse, etc., are at our entire disposal, 
which seems rather a tall order to the young 
missionary j but it is not long before he learns 
that this outburst of generosity is merely 
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common politeness, or at best goodwill in a 
new guise. 

This brother literally spent himself for our 
sakes and the Gospel’s, and his good wife, 
also a believer, was kindness itself. He had 
been holding regular meetings in his home 
for some time, and had a little group of 
interested folk beside him. In all our 
arrangements for the overland journey he 
was of the greatest help, and without him it 
would have been impossible for us to have 
held twelve meetings during our short stay. 
Our sales of Scriptures on the Araguaya were 
beyond our expectations, and it was with 
dismay that we found that we had very few 
books left with which to canvass the big city 
of Oonceigao across the river. 


CONCEI^AO—FIRST VISIT 

We were told that Conceigao was a very 
fanatical place, and that the Gospel had never 
been preached there. We went over to see for 
ourselves, and while there sold a number of 
Scriptures from our depleted stock, and held 
a small meeting while visiting a sick man. 
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lilt' Dominican monks in their convent w'ere 
111 Hi visited. Their head, the bishop, was ill 
willi I’cv'er, but my business was with Friar 
lost'', w'ho took me into a classroom, separated 
I loin the main building, where we talked un- 
iliiilurbed for over two hours. 

As we talked, I was much impressed 
by tlie man’s evident sincerity and homely 
iii.'iimer. He grieved over the sins of the 
ft immunity, and spoke hopefully of his work 
an long the young men. He defended the 
confessional, but made no effort to convince 
mo on any point. Well entrenched behind 
tlie thick wall of Romanism, he fenced 
slcilfully, and laughed heartily when I asked 
liiin to explain how the dying, thief managed 
to jump over purgatory into: heaven. We 
parted on friendly terms, and he was good 
('nough to accept a Testament and a book by 
an ex-priest from me, promising to pay me a 
visit at Porto Franco during the w'eek. Making 
allowance for the well-known cunning of these 
Jesuits, I cannot but believe that Friar Jos6 
has some interest in the Gospel, although he 
is still a monk of the Dominican Order. 
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SECOND VISIT-THE ROMAN WALL 

Our second visit to Conceicaoi was at the 
invitation of the interested folks, who had 
heard the Gospel during the first visit. They 
undertook to arrange a hall, invite the people, 
etc., but on our arrival we found that the nuns 
had managed to spoil all their efforts. No 
one had courage enough to help, for fear of 
the consequences; the merchant, whose house 
had been offered, found he could not let us 
have it. The monks kept in the background, 
but two of their students came along for a 
discussion, which took up some precious time. 

We had been up against this Roman Wall 
before, and as it was getting dark, and the 
people were hanging round ta see what wq 
would do, we acted very quickly. Bringing 
a table and a number of chairs into the street, 
we began, with the aid of a tiny house-lamp' 
the first public Gospel meeting ever held, I 
believe, in this stronghold of Romanism and 
sin. Soon it was pitch-dark, and we had nq 
idea of the number of people standing, around 
and listening, while Jesus Christ was lifted 
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up, iiH the only Mediator between God and 
111,111. Our voices carried far into the night. 
Mini die stillness of the scene was most 
iiiipi i'ssive. Silently our congregation went as 
il had come—in the darkness—but we trust 
I hill the light of God’s truth shone into many 
lu'iirls. 

Tlie friends had thoughtfully provided cakes 
find coffee for us, so! that it was late when 
we set out on our return journey across the 
I ivor, a mile wide at this point. We had scaled 
the Roman Wall, and as we rowed we sent 
hyimis of praise across the dark waters of 
ihe mighty Araguaya, 

IN PERILS OFT 

Having bought a mule while in Conceigao, 
I sent my man Joao and the two Caraj^s, 
odidi and old Capitao Joao, to bring her 
across the river in the Ajoujo. This is a 
rough, fenced-in platform, supported on three 
huge dug-out canoes, and is punted and 
paddled by turns, according to the depth of 
the river. The dreaded Banzeira came on 
Huddenly, and caught them shortly after leav- 
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ing the Para side, giving them no time to get 
out of danger. Both banks were soon lined 
with spectators, and fears were expressed for 
the safety of the frail ferry-boat. 

As the storm increased in violence it became 
evident to all that the Ajoujo was breaking 
up, and as we looked on from a distance, at 
the three men struggling with the elements, 
the excitement became intense. Men strained 
their eyes and held their breath ; women wrung 
their hands and prayed. Early in the storm 
they let the mule loose, and the terrified animal, 
on jumping* into the water, was carried up¬ 
river and out of sight. 

After some delay the passenger ferry set out 
from the Porto: Franco side to take the men 
off the drifting Ajoujo, but in spite of hard 
paddling they were unable to get alongside, 
being swept past it to the opposite bank. 

Odidi was the first to get clear of the now 
drifting wreck in one of the dug-outs; then 
Joao got away in another, while the old Capitao 
remained in the last one, which was still held 
fast by the half-submerged platform. Not long 
afterwards the wind subsided, giving place 
to a diizzling rain, and Capitao Joao, taking 
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In I lie water, rejoined his companions, the 
|iI.ill'oim meanwhile drifting on to a sandbank. 

Whilst speculating on the probable fate of 
ill!' mule she came into view, straining every 
iitnvc to reach our side of the river. A boy 
\V('jit out in a canoe when she came nearer, 
iiud taking to the water, swam behind her 
.111(1 brought her to us in a very exhausted 
(oiidition. We were thankful when the three 
I IK-11 came across and reported nothing lost— 
not even the old Ajoujo being permanently 
(li.sabled. The last to return were the ferry¬ 
men, who sorrowfully reported their failure 
lo reach the Ajoujo and save the mule. Great 
AS'.'is their surprise on learning that she was 
(lie first to get across the river, for she 
must have been over an hour in the water. 

* 

()urs was a praise and thanksgiving service 
in the village schoolroom that night; truly. 
Ills mercy cndureth for ever. 

A VISION AND AN APPEAL 

After completing, our arrangements for the 
thousand odd miles over land, we said good- 
l)ye to the good folks of Porto Franco, but 
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felt more the parting, frotn' our two Carajds— 
right good fellows both of them. One night, 
while sitting on the sand among Odidi’s people, 
he asked me to sing some of our hymns to 
them. I chose two that he used to know by 
heart, and as we sang them together his face 
shone with pleasure. The Indians around us 
were a curious contrast, keeping their eyes on 
us all the time, hearing, but understanding 
nothing. 

At the close they showed their satisfaction, 
and seemed proud of Odidi; but I had a vision, 
an old vision made new: a vision of Odidi 
standing before his own people, telling out in 
his own tongue the wonderful Words of Life. 

I have no doubt whatever that Odidi is God’s 
choice, that he was led to the Mission station 
in Goyaz Capital thirteen years ago by God’s 
Spirit, to be prepared as His witness to the 
Carajd tribe. 

As to why he has not been witnessing among 
them during the last ten years, I can only, 
say “ an enemy has done this.” His people 
are still waiting 1 “ They wait for light, but 

behold obscurity; for brightness, but walk in 
darkness.” (Isa. lix. 9.) The truth is in some 
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iiit'iisure understood by Odidi, but I think 
li(! is unable to com’municate it to others. 
,'!|Mritually, he sees men as trees walking, and 
waits to be brought into clearer light. Morally, 
lie stands, perhaps, higher than the average 
(In istian, either at home or in the mission 
Held. 

Smoking is general among the Carajds, and 
1 cannot remember meeting a Carajd on the 
Araguaya who did not smoke, except Odidi. 
lie broke the tobacco habit while living with 
Mr. Glass in the Capital, and never went back 
to it. On my embracing him before leaving 
I’orto Franco, he turned to the bystanders and 
.said, “ He goes away ; now Odidi cries very 
much.” 

It is high time that a start was made in 
the evangelization of this forgotten people. We 
rejoice that several eyes are turned in that 
direction and covet the honour. A farm on 
the Ilha Bananal would be a good beginning, 
and would soon pay its way. Then there are 
the others, the .Cherentes, the Tapirap^s, the 
C^anoeiras, the Chavantes, and the Cayapds. 
'Ihese latter are still being hunted down and 
shot by the ever-encroaching rubber gatherers, 
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making their evangelization a most difficult 
proposition. 

Blood-red sacrifice is the price that will 
have to be paid in taking the Gospel to these 
benighted Indians. It will mean a life of 
loneliness and trial. It will mean fighting 
w'ith the unseen powers of darkness; conflict 
without and within. But it will also: mean the 
biinging in of the sheaves, and the continual 
presence of Flim Who said, “ Go ye . . .and 
lo, I am with you always.” 

Unheard because our ears are dull. 

Unseen because our eyes are dim, 

The Christ Who means so much to you 
Out there they’ve never heard of Him. 


CHAPTER IX 


CROSSING TO THE TOCANTINS 

O NE expects all sorts of things to happen 
in overland travelling, but we were not 
prepared for the terrific rainstorm that burst 
upon us just as we w'ere leaving Porto Franco. 
So violent was it that we were obliged to 
turn back in order to avoid disaster. During 
the night our troop of animals broke out of 
a very insecure pasture, having previously 
agreed to take to the four points of the 
compass. The whole day was spent in track¬ 
ing and bringing back the wanderers, the last 
mule being found twelve miles away, making 
for its old home. Patience, and heaps of it, 
is needed for this kind of work, and I felt my 
stock running very low. 

We stayed over the following day, it being 
Sunday, and had tw'o extra meetings, to the 
great joy of the little band. We made a 
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better start on the Monday, and had the good I 
fortune to travel with two young men going ■ 
in the same direction. Special care had been fl 
taken in adjusting the loads carried by the V 
mules, our little troop being new and untried. I 

All went well for the first two: leagues, when ■ 
a violent thunderstorm burst on us with start- I 
ling suddenness. A cargo mule, taking fright, I 
broke away from the others, and before she I 
was caught managed to scatter our pantry- 
arranged with such care—in the rain. While 
we were busy fixing, up, two saddle-mules, 
thinking their psychological moment had 
arrived, went off at top-speed, and were only 
rounded up half a league away by our travel¬ 
ling companions, who were mounted on horses. 

Off once more, we came to a small farm, 
where we were able to dry our clothes round 
the log fire, which we built in the middle of 
the best room. As the rain continued, we 
slung our hamniOcks and stayed over till the 
following day, one wetting being quite enough i 
per day. I 

Leaving Catingtieira, for such was the name I 
of the place, we made good progress on this I 
the second day of our journey by land, travel- I 
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ling south-east through a somewhat flat country 
with little forest land. 

t This is a cattle country, and although the 
long dry season was but just over, the native 
cattle looked remarkably well. One has no 
idea of the number of cattle and horses raised 
in this vast Araguaya region, but the number 
is insignificant considering the great extent of 
fine pasture lands. One can quite believe that 
with the advent of river navigation on the 
Araguaya this zone will develop enormously. 
At present both the rapids on the Lower 
Tocantins and the lack of transport hinder 
progress and prevent the entrance of foreign 
capital. The country is very sparsely popu¬ 
lated, not more than one or two houses being 
passed in the course of the day’s march. 

After covering six leagues we reached Sao 
Feliz, exchanging a Testament for five pounds 
of beef on the way. On the following day 
we crossed the Rio Bananal, and a league of 
forest on the far side, difficult for our animals 
to pass. Indeed, we had to: cut our way 
through, bush-knife in hand, having little time 
to admire the beauty of the forest. Seven 
leagues was our total for the day, our little 
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troop doing splendidly. A march of four and 
a half leagues fasting put us in fine trim' for 
breakfast at a farm called Areas, and after 
resting, we pushed on, reaching the Passagem 
de Pedra at night, the total for the day being 
eight leagues—our record thus far. 

The Condilheiras that we had seen in the 
distance the day before were now much nearer 
and not so' formidable, owing to the rising 
nature of the roads we had been travelling 
The tracks became harder for our animals, 
and the forests more numerous and grander, 
one being struck with the beauty of the great 
babassu palms, which grow in wild profusion. 

At a place called S. Bente we saw the folks 
breaking the babassu nuts with an old axe, 
but on trying our teeth on them, found that 
they were almost as hard as the axe. A 
valuable oil is extracted from these nuts and 
is used by the forest dwellers for lighting, and 
I believe for cooking also, just as pork fat is 
used by the natives in the south. The babassu 
palm is very much like the coco-nut palm, 
except that the nuts grow in bunches. As 
many as six bunches can be counted on 
a single palm^ each averaging 200 nuts. 
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'f'hcse nuts, measuring between four and five 
inches in length, contain six kernels, and the 
oil extracted from them' is of a very fine 
(juality, especially suitable as a combustible 
lor motors of the Diesel type. The conviction 
is borne in on one, that once the 50,000 square 
miles of almost endless palm forest land on 
our left between the rivers Araguaya and 
Tocantins become known and exploited, the 
problem of navigation on these great rivers 
will be solved. 


THE CHERENTES 

Many Cherente Indians were met during the 
journey, chiefly at the farms, where they work 
occasionally. These Indians are scattered 
over a large stretch of country between the 
Araguaya and Tocantins Rivers the home of 
the tribe for generations. Their villages lie 
off the main track, thus I was only able to 
visit one of them. They, however, have no 
legal rights to the land of their fathers, and 
are being gradually expelled by the encroach¬ 
ing native farmers, whose greed knows no 
bounds. 
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Alive ta the danger, they have time and 
again appealed to; the local state and federal 
authorities, but in vain. They have even sent 
deputations as far as the Federal Capital, and 
these have returned laden with promises—only 
promises—while the spoilers continue to spoil. 
Recently a line of a dozen Cherentes, walking 
Indian file, passed us on their way to Rio de 
Janeiro, to see if they could get the promises 
fulfilled. If “hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” they must be very sick indeed, especially 
these with a thousand miles of footprints 
behind them. 

To make bad worse, there is considerable 
friction among themselves, which sends them 
on the warpath occasionally. As they wear 
clothes of a kind, and mix with other folks, 
they are counted as civilized; moreover, they 
are industrious and know how to use the 
common agricultural implements. For them 
also “ music hath its charms,” and at one 
place where we camped beside a number of 
them we heard an Indian play very passable 
pieces on a home-made reed instrument. 

These Indians are a branch of the once 
powerful tribe who, many years ago, lived 
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around Carretao, or in the district between 
the capital of Goyaz and Pilar. There was a 
division in the tribe, the main body crossing 
the Rio Araguaya, took possession of the vast 
stretch of territory between the Rio das Mortes 
and that river, where they still are, and are 
known as the Chavantes. Their hand is 
against every man’s, and their large villages 
have never been visited by autsiders. 

The other body moved north, keeping 
between the Rio Tocantins and the Rio 
Araguaya, to the place where they now are; 
these are the Cherentes. Years ago, while 
passing Carretao, I found a tiny remnant 
of Indians cultivating the soil, and I believe 
they are still there. The Cherentes and theix 
neighbours, the Carah6s, can be reached more 
easily than those on the Rio Araguaya, because 
most of them understand Portuguese, and seem 
to appreciate anything done for them. I only 
touched their fringe, being unable to visit their 
chief village, known as “ the iron pot,” and 
make a close study of their manners and 
customs. They resemble pretty much the 
Terenos of Matto Grosso State, and what has 
been done for these by Mr. Whittington of the 
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Inland South America Missionary Union can 
surely be done for the Cherentes and Carahos. 
They are said to number about 2,000, and are 
found on both sides of the Rio Tocantins. 
They are waiting for the Gospel, and certainly 
ought to have a chance of hearing it. 


A HARD KNOCK 

On getting into Lageada, five days after we 
left Porto Franco, we found that we had been 
following the longest and most difficult track 
to the Tocantins. This farm is the largest 
we have seen so' far, and the farmer, Sr. Pedro 
Montello, insisted on our spending a day with 
him as there were many sick folk near by 
who required the attention of the “ Doctor ” I 
As our animals had earned a rest, after their 
thirty-two leagues, and as he promised to send 
someone with us on the following day, to put 
us on the right track, we accepted his invita¬ 
tion . After attending to the sick we went down 
to the river and caught a number of fish— 
by throwing poisoned bait-for dinner. 

For this journey I had only three New 
Testaments for sale, but fortunately had a good 
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supply of Gospels and ** Porcoes Escolhidas 
—an excellent selection of Scripture portions in 
good print, freely supplied to us by The Bible 
House of Bos Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
The farmer himself was sick and afraid of 
death; this gave us an opportunity of explain¬ 
ing the Way of Life, and later selling him 
our second Testament. He sent his nephew 
with us on the following day, who took us 
across country for about four leagues in a 
north-eastern direction. 

While crossing through a forest one of our 
cargo-mules got entangled in some vines and 
kicked off its load in an effort to get free. 
As I was riding directly behind, my mule, 
“ Famosa,” took fright and threw me against 
a tree in no gentle manner. 

THE BLIGHT AND THE BLESSING 

The great Cordilheiras were crossed almost 
without knowing it, and a place called 
Gorgulho was reached a few hours later. 
■Here we put up in the open front room of 
a very humble house, belonging to a negro 
family. 
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While resting in our hammocks, some 
neighbours came along to “ assist ” at “ reza,” 
or prayers, for be it known that the people 
of the great interior are almost loo per cent, 
religious. A cloth with the head of a saint 
printed on it was carefully unfolded and fixed 
on the wall, while the little group of blacks 
lined up on either side, and after sundry cross¬ 
ings and bowings, started off in a sing-song 
fashion with the evening devotions, Sao 
Benedicto, the black saint, as was natural, got 
the lion’s share of worship, but the constant 
refrain of Jesus Christ our 'Father, after the 
invocation of the different saints, was painful 
to listen to. 

After they had finished, I asked the good 
lady of the house if she really thought Christ 
was her Father. Of course she did, I then 
asked her to tell me who was His Father. 
Who did not know that? God. Then I quietly 
suggested that a person’s father’s father is 
one’s grandfather, and that I understood that 
God was her grandfather. She understood, 
and told us that a passing priest had taught 
them the prayer. 

We showed the people the more excellent 
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way, sang some hymns, and sold our third 
and last Testament. Joao visited the neigh¬ 
bours next morning and reported them as 
having no more use for their idols, and 
determined to follow the Lord Jesus, 

LOST IN THE WILDERNESS 

As we neared the Tocantins, we travelled 
over a barren stretch of country for some sixty 
miles to Sao Salvador. We saw no signs of 
life in this wilderness, except insect life, which 
we felt rather than saw. No cattle, no horses, 
no people live there, nor do I think they 
ever will. Mosquitoes make life unbearable, 
there being four different kinds to torment 
you, and they never tire. At last we sighted 
the Tocantins in the distance, and decided to 
keep to the left bank instead of crossing at 
the small village on the usual road to the city 
of Porto Nacional. 

The loose grey sand made the going hard 
for our animals, and few houses were passed. 
In this wilderness of sand we lost our track 
while trying to cross the Santa Luzia River, 
and finally, after wandering for a whole day, 
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we turned back and were successful in hitting 
the trail. 

For two days we made progress and history, 
on a diet of cheese and raw sugar-brick, with 
plenty of oranges thrown in as a dessert. 
Finally our food gave out, and at the end of 
a hard, tiring day in the saddle, we came to: 
a little place called Horteira. Here we tried 
to buy food, but they would not sell ; I know 
not why. By boiling a tinful of condensed 
milk with a handful of rice, we had our 
evening meal, and slinging our hammocks in 
an open shed, were soon fast asleep. Early 
next morning we set out for the farm of 
Mangues, from which my man, Joao, had 
started many months before to fetch me. 


CHAPTER X 


AT THE FARM 

O UR arrival at the farm made quite a stir, 
the widow, Da. Hosanna, receiving Joao 
like a son. There was a big move in the kitchen 
when they knew that we had had no food that 
day. 'W4th tears in her eyes, the widow told 
us how Sr. Eloy had waited and longed for 
the coming of the preacher. 

Arrangements were made for a meeting that 
same night at the farm, but a terrific thunder¬ 
storm kept many away who would otherwise 
have come. On the following day we rode over 
a league to visit a believer called Elias, who 
desired to meet us. He and his wife had never 
seen a preacher of the Gospel and had been 
waiting for baptism for years. In a deep pool 
behind their little thatched house they were 
baptized, their children standing round, won¬ 
dering all the time. 
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Sr. Elias returned with us to the farm and 
helped us to cross the Rio Tocantins that same 
afternoon. Four hours were spent in swim¬ 
ming our animals and taking our luggage 
across, as the canoe was small and the river 
wide and deep. >We would have liked to stay 
some time at the farm, as many interested folk 
were about, but had to press on, for fear of 
being overtaken by the heavy rains in this coun¬ 
try where bridges are almost unknown, Joao 
sold his Testament to some boat-builders on my 
promising to supply him with another later on. 
Sr. Elias spent the night with us under canvas 
on the far side of the river, and next morning 
he felt the parting so much that he could not 
keep back the tears, 

BRIDGE BUILDING 

An easy journey of three leagues through a 
lovely country brought us to the Sao Joao River. 
'Here we found that we had either to sit down 
beside it and wait till the waters subsided, or 
make a bridge and get across. We voted for 
the bridge, and Joao set to work with our small 
axe, cutting down trees on both banks and 
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AT THE FARM 

joining them together with vines and branches. 
After half a day’s strenuous toil the bridge was 
ready for the opening ceremony. 

Thanks to the good lady of the farm, I was 
able to cook the inaugural banquet, in one pot, 
under the shade of a big tree. On sitting down 
to it, before opening our bridge to the general 
public, we felt thankful that the pompous Lord 
Mayor, with his bodyguard of overfed city 
fathers, was far away in some other happy hunt¬ 
ing ground. We swam our mules across the 
river, and carried our boxes across the new 
bridge, which we declared open. 

Some two leagues farther on we were pulled 
up by another river in flood; this time it was 
the Agua Suja (Dirty Water) that barred the 
way. However, we felt that two inaugurations 
in one day was too much of a record; besides, 
no one would believe us later on, and our 
reputation was surely worth something. 

Shortly after installing ourselves in the shed 
of a near-by, farm belonging to a Porto 
Nacional merchant, the folks came along with 
their troubles, which kept us from worrying 
about our own. We arranged to get a canoe 
sent round from the Tocantins to the Agua Suja 
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next morning, and crossed that river without 
building a bridge. The Agua Suja was running 
high, as it had rained during the night, and we 
had a most exciting time getting the mules 
across. I paid the fellow with the canoe nine 
bullets for his work, which took him half a 
day, and he was very well pleased. 

There is no small cash in this part of the 
world, and most of our small debts are paid 
with matches and bullets. The merchants in 
the towns circulate coupons, with their names 
and signatures, for use in their own districts, 
these sometimes being interchangeable with 
those of the nearest town, This is against the 
law, but we found it quite a good arrangement, 
and much better than our bullet money. 

Riding through very pretty, low-lying cattle 
country, similar to the Araguaya region, we 
came to Porto Nacional, said to be the most 
fanatical city in the North of Goyaz, thus com¬ 
pleting the first stage of our overland journey. 
We had covered loo leagues in the crossing, 
travelling, on an average, seven leagues or 
twenty-eight miles per day; our animals being 
in excellent condition and little the worse for 
the journey. 



SERRA DOURADA——THE GOLDEN MOUNTAINS CROSSED ON THE WAY TO GOYAZ CITY. 
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AT THE FARM 

PORTO NACIONAL 

This city was formerly the port of the now 
decadent town of Carmo, situated eight leagues 
inland, then being known as Porto Imperial. 
With the passing of the monarchy, it received 
its present name, but is spoken of as just 
the Porto. The North of Goyaz is under the 
rule of the Dominican Friars, one of whom has 
the title of Bishop, with headquarters on the 
Araguaya at Conceigao. Here they have a 
strong hold on the people with their convent 
schools, and the large unfinished church in the 
middle of the city is far and away the finest 
I have seen in this State. Our first visit was 
to the post office, where we found letters and 
a big supply of Scriptures awaiting us. With 
so much powder, shot and inspiration on hand, 
was it any wonder one felt eager for the 
battle, and forgot the trials by, the way ? 
We looked for opposition to our work, and 
my faithful Joao, who is a native of the 
Porto, assured me that I would not be able 
to sell a Bible there. This would certainly have 
been a new experience for me, so after a 
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day of rest and preparation, I sallied forth 
to try. 

I was surprised to find a good number of 
people with Bibles, but on talking to them 
found them to be more or less dabblers in 
Spiritism, but not openly professing it for fear 
of the monks. The heat was so great during 
the day that I was obliged to return early, 
having disposed of a few books, much to Joao’s 
surprise. We were visited by many of the 
inhabitants, who had plenty of time on their 
hands and were heat proof. 

AT WORK IN THE CITY 

Selling was taken up on the following day 
with some success ; the poorer folks were afraid 
to buy our books, nearly all our sales being 
among the better class—chiefly the merchants. 
A gift of a Testament was made to the postman, 
who had taken such good care of our books. 
Some Gospels were given to the prisoners, who 
were huddled together in a most miserable 
prison in a narrow side street. One of them 
also bought a Testament, and all listened with 
attention, while I spoke to them from the street, 
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as they crowded round the barred windows. 
The two men who conduct the boys’ school 
bought Scriptures, and a Gospel was given to 
each scholar. 

The schoolroom was loaned to us for a 
Gospel meeting on the Sunday, and my man 
Joao did valiant work in going among the 
people and bringing them in. 

During all this time the monks sat tight. 
I only talked with one of them for a short 
time—and the expected opposition did not 
materialize. I was told that fourteen years 
before a preacher had entered the Porto, and 
had a public discussion with a Friai*, and it 
seems they were not anxious for more. Quite 
8o per cent, of the people are illiterate, and 
this fact may explain why our books went into 
the hands of the better classes. 

A VICTIM OF SUPERSTITION 

During our short stay in the Porto we were 
the guests of a merchant farmer, Mayor Mizael 
Pereira da Silva, who placed a small house at 
our disposal, but insisted on my taking meals 
with him. Much of our success in Bible-selling, 
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and our immunity from persecution, was doubt¬ 
less due to our being his guests. 

That our fears were not unfounded, the fol¬ 
lowing will prove. A few weeks before we 
arrived, a Sr. Fernandes from the neighbour¬ 
ing State of Piauhy came to Porto Nacional to 
sell his wares, for he was a travelling merchant. 
It was noted that he was deeply interested in 
reading two books, which aroused suspicion 
in the minds of some of the ignorant and 
superstitious of the city. They even suspected 
him of witchcraft, and many avoided him alto¬ 
gether. Sr. Fernandes, having sold his goods, 
had some trouble with the buyers, who wanted 
him to accept inferior cattle in exchange. 

Things got so bad that the merchant had to 
take refuge in the house he occupied, barring 
the doors and windows. Soon a crowd 
gathered outside, shouting for his life. The 
poor man, knowing his danger, wrote with 
trembling hand on a piece of paper one word 
—“ misericordia ”—mercy, and passed it under 
the window to the mob outside. At this 
moment the highest authority in the city arrived, 
and rejecting the plea for mercy, ordered them 
to burst open the window and fire at the 
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helpless man, who was crouching in a corner of 
the room. 

•Having killed their victim, a search was 
made among his belongings for his bad books. 
They were quickly found and publicly burned 
in the street outside by the mob, and all felt 
satisfied with the good work they had done. 
On inquiring the names of the burned books, 
I was told that one was the New Testament 
and the other The Traveller's ’Guide —and I 
understood. 

“ And do you know,” said my kind host, 
” they killed him in my house, the one you 
are in.” 

I saw the spot where he fell, a victim to 
a superstitious, Rome-deceived people. Later 
on I met a believer who knew Sr. Fernandes 
as an earnest inquirer of the W-ay of Life, and 
who with me mourned his tragic death, 

THE WILES OF THE JESUIT 

One of our visitors while at Porto Nacional 
was Sr. Simeao Ayres, a member of the leading 
family there. Some years ago he received a 
box of Scriptures from Pard, for circulation in 
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the North of Goyaz. However, before he 
could do so, he had to leave on a long journey 
to the Rio Xingu, leaving the box in his 
mother’s house. 

The Dominican Friars have a keen scent 
for Protestant Scriptures, and soon found these 
out. They reminded the old lady that she was 
a daughter of the Church, that she could nojt 
keep these books in her house, and ordered 
her to hand them over. Failing in this, they 
tried threats and promises by turn, but the 
woman would not give them up. Finally they, 
unfolded to her a simple plan by which she 
could be faithful to her son, do good service 
to the Church, and save her soul. The plan 
was simplicity itself, and worthy of a Jesuit— 
just to place the box underneath a leak in the 
roof, the rain would do the rest, and her son,- 
on his return, could not blame her. 

But the mother was proof against all their 
wiles, and Sr. Simeao told me that he found 
them safe and sound on his return, and placed 
them in the hands of the people. These were 
the Scriptures I found in the city of Porto 
Nacional and other places of the North. 


T 


CHAPTER XI 

THE SECOND STAGE BEGUN 

B efore leaving Poito Nacional we laid 
up a good supply of food for many days ; 
this, with the big stock of books we now had 
on hand, made another cargo-mule imperative, 
if we were to’ travel without overloading. This 
I was able to arrange, and we had the company 
of a returning rubber gatherer from the 
'Xingu River, who, being afraid to travel 
alone in these parts, joined us, to our mutual 
advantage. 

*We left the Porto in the rain, which was 
much better than hanging on waiting for a 
fine day, our latest addition stepping it out on 
foot, and finding no difficulty in keeping up 
with Joao and me, mounted on our faithful 
mules. Indeed, he had left almost i,ooo 
miles behind him, and declared himself 
fit for the same distance before him. He 
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proved to be a fine fellow, and insisted on 
carrying our rifle, as he deemed the country 
dangerous. 

« For four days we travelled south-east 
through a flat country, visiting the small 
farms and finding a ready sale for our books. 
The Sabbath was spent in an old village called 
S, Anna da Chapada, and such a forsaken 
place I never saw. Of some fifty standing 
houses, only about a dozen were inhabited. 
Everywhere were abandoned mango-giroves, 
laden with the most delicious fruit, going 
to waste; the miracle-working S. Anna is 
surely neglecting her duty. The schoolmaster 
received us warmly, and to our great joy we 
found that both he and his wife were believers.. 
We gathered a few of the villagers together 
for a meeting in his house, and a woman, 
who was greatly interested in the Gospel, was 
eager to buy a Bible. Here I first saw the 
famous bread-fruit tree, known as jaca. The 
fruit is globular in form, weighs about ten 
pounds, and is too sickening to be appreciated 
by the unaccustomed. 


I 
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MEETING A SAINT 

A short ride of two leagues brought us to 
the town of Natividade, where we were 
hospitably received by the schoolmaster s 
sister, also a believer. We started Bible-sell- 
ing in the streets on our arrival, and while 
there was much indifference abroad, good 
sales were made, nine Bibles and fifteen 
Testaments being the total for two days. The 
fanatical element, so pronounced in the Porto, 
was entirely absent here; in fact, the anti¬ 
clericals seem' to predominate. W^e find that 
in every place we visit God has put a desire 
to possess His Word in some hearts, although 
all who, buy our books have not that desire. 

Here we had the great pleasure of meeting, 
an old white-haired saint, whose story we 
listened to with thrilling interest, and must 
tell in another, chapter. On meeting her, she 
kissed my hand, with tears in her eyes, say¬ 
ing : “ I have been praying the Lord for 

fourteen years to send us a preacher; I knew 
Pie would, and He has ; praise His Name I ’’ I 
could only reply by kissing her hand. 
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A meeting was held in her home, she sitting' 
close beside me to hear every word. How 
delighted she was when I told her that many 
Scriptures had been sold, and how she prayed 
for her people ! How simple and sincere her 
praise to: God for answering her persevering 
prayer in sending a preacher ! On the third 
day, when we went to: say good-bye, she 
pleaded hard with us to: stay a little longer, 
so: that some more might hear the Good News. 
These were strenuous days in the streets of 
Natividade, yet we felt we had done so little, 
and had to disappoint our dear sister, who had 
the burden of souls on her heart in a way that 
has been an inspiration to us ever since. 

DONA GENEVEVA—-HER STORY 

Dona Geneveva, a widow, is a member of 
the leading family in the town of Natividade, 
in Northern Goyaz. One of her relatives, a 
state deputy, on leaving for the distant Capital, 
asked her what he could bring her on his 
return. Being a most devout Roman Catholic, 
she asked him to bring her a book of devotion 
to. the Virgin, called floras ''Aiarianas, 
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The deputy, being unable to find the 
book in the Capital, was directed to the house 
of a Protestant missionary, who had just 
arrived, and was selling religious books. The 
missionary persuaded him to buy a Bible, 
(declaring it to be superior to the book he 
wanted. Thus it came about that the deputy 
carried the vWord of God with him on his 
long journey of 600 miles, and gave it to 
Dona Geneveva, with many apologies for not 
being able to find the book she had asked 
for. The deputy could not enlighten her as 
to: the contents of the Bible, for although it 
had been in his possession for some time, he 
had not once opened it. 

She started to: read the Scriptures, and 
beginning at Genesis she read on with ever 
increasing interest. At this time the widow 
had a large oratorio well filled with the 
images of her favourite saints—which she had 
worshipped all her life. She could scarcely 
believe her eyes, when she came to the Ten 
Commandments, and found that she had been 
breaking the second one ever since she 
could remember. On her knees she repented 
before God, pleading her ignorance, and before 
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she rose a great peace entered into her 
soul. 

Resolving to make an end of the imagfes, 
she lost no time in making a fire in her large 
baking-oven, and in went her hitherto precious 
saints, oratorio and all. As the fire burned 
low she thought of her married daughter living 
near by, and paying her a visit, collected all 
the images she could lay her hands on without 
consulting their owner, and consigned them 
also to the flames. By this time the news 
had spread through the town that Dona 
Geneveva had gone mad, and other members 
Df her family living at a distance, being 
warned, hid their images at her approach. 

A few years later a Baptist missionary 
visited the north of Goyaz and baptized her 
and a few others whom she had led into the 
Light. She was nearly seventy years of age 
when baptized, and is now eighty-four, and quite 
the most remarkable believer I have met in 
Brazil. 

Owing to the unscrupulous practices of the 
visiting priests, the good folks of Natividade 
passed a law requiring anyone exercising a 
religious profession to pay a tax of fifty 
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milreis before they could perform any religious 
ceremony. The Rev. Mr. Jackson paid that 
sum for the privilege, however, of baptizing 
Dona Geneveva, whose story, thus briefly 
narrated, proves once again the truth: So 

shall My, word be that goeth forth out of My 
mouth: it shall not return unto Me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
(Isa. Iv.) 


THROUGH THE WATERS 

The town of Natividade lay four leagues 
behind us when we reached the large river 
called Manuel Alves. Here we had arranged 
to meet our schoolmaster brother from the 
Chapada, who was anxious to be baptized. 
We arrived first, and had just completed our 
crossing in a tiny canoe when he and his 
wife appeared at the spot we had left. There 
were only half a dozen of us at the river¬ 
side, but as we lifted up our voices in 
praise, singing ” O happy day that fixed 
my choice,” the surrounding forests echoed 
back the strain, and I don’t think I ever 
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felt more impressed at a baptismal service in 
Goyaz. 

The schoolmaster, Sr. Floriano Nascimento 
Borges, is a grandson of the white-haired 
saint, Dona Geneveva, and it seemed to me 
that her mantle had fallen on him, and that 
she was present in spirit. She, old and frail, 
about to leave her work, he, young and strong' 
taking up the task. 

Embracing each other in the warm Brazilian 
fashion, we took our several ways, and later 
on, while resting at a little farm, I had the 
pleasure of selling three Testaments to the 
folk there who had gathered to hear me sing. 
Our brother Floriano’s name is on the roll of 
our Goyaz congregation, and he corresponds 
with us regularly. He sends his tithe offering; 
every three months over those 600 miles that 
lie between but do not separate. 


THE BIBLE AND THE WEED 

The country was now at its best, the early 
rains had made it like a garden, and there was 
abundant pasture for our troop. When the 
weather was fine we slept out in the open under 
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I lie trees, when it rained we put up our tent. 
We never heard complaints about our meals, 
sometimes half a day overdue—we were too 
liungry and thankful to: grumble. Our forte 
was bully beef, rice and mandioca meal; but 
we fed on the fat of the land, in the shape of 
eliickens and eggs, when there was any fat 
going round. We were well received every¬ 
where, and seldom passed a day without selling 
by the wayside. Our rubber gatherer, Josu6, 
was a terrific smoker, and declared that the 
i-otten stuff he was smoking was too vile for 
words, too bad for his health, and too small 
for his liking. 

We met a man on the road and interested 
him in the Scriptures. Behind his saddle he 
liad a big roll of tobacco, but he had no 
money. He wanted the Book; would I part 
with it for a yard of tobacco? I hesitated, 
thought hard, thought of the fellow that 
wanted the good Book and the other who 
Wiuited a good smoke, and the bargain was 
fili uck. Later I slipped the stuff round Josue’s 
nock, and w'ith glistening eyes he looked worlds 
of gratitude—at the missionary tobacconist. 

'Ihrcc days after leaving our schoolmaster 
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brother we struck the Rio Palma, fagged out 
with the sand and heat. We rested a bit and 
crossed in the afternoon. I simply revelled in 
this fine river, some 300 yards wide at this 
point, and being much refreshed, entered the 
old city of Palma a little later. 


CHAPTER XII 


PALMA-IN THE FEVER ZONE 

T his llttle town is finely situated on the 
high ground between the two rivers 
Palma and Parand, which unite at this point. 
This being the cattle-catching season, most ot 
the gentry were away at their farms, and this 
fact in part explained the rather deserted look 
of the place. Nevertheless, no signs of pro¬ 
gress were visible, nobody seemed to work 
except the chairmaker, the schoolmistress an 
the colporteur. The one man I knew in this 
place-the state deputy-was away on a visit 
to a neighbouring town, so we had to be con¬ 
tent with very inferior quarters. 

We found that we ran a good chance of 
starving if we stayed long at Palma, so getting 
our books and letters from the post office, we 
set to work. Every house in the place was 
visited, and a fair number of Scriptures sold. 
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A public meeting was held in the town hall, 
which is joined to the prison, and here we found 
a poor fellow who had been in jail eight years 
without a trial; they had simply forgotten him. 
'He implored me to do something to get him 
out, and on my promising, he assured me that 
he would work for me for the rest of his life. 
Here we learned that a Presbyterian missionary 
from Bahia was some fifty leagues to the south 
of us, and resolved to alter our plans so as to 
cover unworked ground. 

OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 

Leaving the main trail south to Calvacante 
—the one followed by the Rev. F. F. Graham 
from Bahia—we travelled in a south-easterly 
direction, keeping the Rio Parana on our right 
all the time. Most of the smaller streams were 
dry, and the big river, Sao Domingos, which 
we were obliged to ford at three different 
places, was crossed without unloading. A 
number of Scriptures were, sold at the farms, 
and although we were in the most deadly fever 
zone in the State of Goyaz, we were kept in 
perfect health, 
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A big serra (range of hills) loomed in front 
of us on the fourth day, and half a day was 
spent in travelling across country in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to round it. Getting back to 
the main trail with no little difficulty, we finally 
crossed the serra at the river’s edge. The trail 
was bad beyond description and very hard on 
our unshod animals, but the views of the 
Parana River were magnificent. 

'The people everywhere are open to the 
Gospel, and sales of Scriptures were registered 
daily. One notices that only blacks and half- 
castes inhabit this part of Goyaz; whites are 
unable to stand the constant fevers of the Vao 
do Parand. 

Here I saw a barber shaving a man with 
a kitchen-knife, the customer holding a small 
piece of glass in his left hand, and spreading 
the green juice of a plant over his face, instead 

of soap, with his right. 

On the sixth day from Palma we crossed the 
Parana River in a very bad canoe, having great 
difficulty with our troop as the river was m 
flood. We sat up far into the night explain¬ 
ing the Way of Salvation to a negro family who 
lived some distance from the river, and much 
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real interest was shown in the things of God. 
Our shelter was a poor one, and the heavy 
night rains, making escape impossible, came 
through the grass roof. 

A PERILOUS CROSSING 

On discovering that my camera had been left 
in a house on the other side of the Parana, I 
set off for the river alone, while my man Joao 
rounded up the animals. I found the river a 
raging flood, and the old canoe full of water. 
While baling out the water a man came down 
with the camera on the other side. Several 
jutting rocks that served as marks on the 
previous crossing had been covered, but as 
their position could be seen, I pushed off into 
the rushing waters. The fellow on the other 
side shouted directions, and after an exhausting 
struggle the opposite bank was reached in 
safety. The return journey was just as diffi¬ 
cult, and the little canoe, not more than sixteen 
inches wide, was finally beached. 

We had the pleasure of selling a Bible to 
the head of the house before leaving, although' 
he could not read, and, following the valley of 
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the Rio das Almas, crossing a high serra on the 
way, entered the old town of Calvacante on the 
third day. We had gone up the Rio Parand 
in order to avoid this town, but went there 
for supplies before reaching the end of our 
tether, 

CALVACANTE—OLD MOTHER HUBBARD’S 
BIRTHPLACE 

This is the smallest town we have visited 
since leaving the Araguaya, and has more than 
its share of misery. ‘How so many people 
manage to exist I could not find out during our 
brief stay of two days. There are no shops or 
stores, and in looking for supplies I was told 
to go to the mandachuva—rain-maker—who 
would be sure to sell us food. As a great 
favour this big man did sell to us from his own 
supply, but not enough for our wants. 

. During our stay I was kept busy dosing the 
people with quinine, of which, fortunately, I 
had a good supply, and amongst the stricken 
ones I gave medicine to two men, who, like 
ourselves, were only passing through the town. 
There is no doctor within a radius of 300 miles. 
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and malaria had them in its grip. I was asked 
to visit a dying woman and found her condi¬ 
tion unspeakable. 

Everywhere we were well received, and not a 
few were interested in the Gospel,, owing to 
the good work done among them by the Rev. 
E. E. Graham, A preaching service in the town 
hall was well attended, but our Scripture sales 
were small, owing to the poverty of the inhabi¬ 
tants and the fact that Mr. Graham had had 
the first innings. In fact, we found a young 
man with a supply of Scriptures for sale, but 
he reported nothing doing, and was surprised 
that we sold at all. 'Here, once more, we had 
to decide on the route to be followed, but 
having had quite enough of rivers, short rations, 
and fever zones, we took our leave of Calva- 
cante and its misery, and climbed the Serra de 
S. Anna on to the great central plateau of 
Brazil. 


HARD TACK 

'This serra is about the worst in our experi¬ 
ence, and our mules got over the most difficult 
parts h la kangaroo. The path led quite close 
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to a lovely water-fall that we had seen in the 
distance—the only one seen on this journey. 
The climb was most tiring, but once on top we 
found it well worth while, and were not sorry to 
exchange the malaria-laden atmosphere of the 
valley for the invigorating air of the great 
plateau, in spite of the bad roads. That night 
we camped beside the headwaters of the Rio 
das Almas, but slept little because of the 
cold. 

The Chapado dos Veadeiros was reached 
early on the following day after a four-league 
march. We felt wonderfully active on short 
rations, and had tremendous appetites. 

The farmer here, Sr. Moys^s Bandeira, is a 
believer and was very kind to us. Our mules 
got quite a shock when we put some corn 
before them—they had almost forgotten its 
existence. Our expectations of supplies for 
ourselves were not realized, and on the third 
evening after a hard day in the saddle, we 
three tried to appease our hunger on a tiny 
piece of hard dried meat the last of our 
supplies. 
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sow A SMOKE—REAP AN EGG 

The poor woman who roasted the meat gave 
us three eggs to help us along, also a hand¬ 
ful of dry, coarse meal, for which we were 
truly grateful. Our rubber gatherer, Josu^, 
insisted on my eating his egg, saying that a 
smoke was worth a dozen eggs, and doubtless 
it was—to him. Joao, who at all times is a 
tremendous eater, was only getting under way 
when the empty plate pulled him up sharply, 
but the cloud rolled by when he remembered 
the big sugar-brick somewhere among the pots. 
For myself, I made poor headway, or I should 
say teethway, with the old leather, otherwise 
known as meat, and while consuming the meal 
convinced myself that I could tackle sawdust 
at a pinch with some hope of success. 

On the following day we reached the land of 
plenty, and for the rest of the way our cook 
had something to cook. 

The Fazenda do Rego was a surprise to us, 
and the good folk there asked us to spend the 
day with them, which we did. This was the 
finest farm we had seen during the trip, and on 
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it the Indian Zebu cattle seem to do very well. 
We had a big sing that night at the farm, and 
were able to buy all the supplies we required 
before leaving on the following day. 

Travelling south, our “ Patons ” tent was in 
constant use and kept us drier than most of 
the houses would have done. A street of houses 
known as Olho de Agua was reached, and 
while breakfast was being prepared, I offered 
my books from house to house, but with little 
success. The folk of this place were very 
suspicious and grossly immoral, and only two 
Testaments were sold. 

The great plateau is really beautiful, but very 
sparsely populated. One is specially struck 
with the abundance of water, many streams 
being crossed during the course of the day s 
march. Much wisdom was shown by the 
Government in deciding on this part of Brazil 
for the future Capital of the Republic. The 
climate is ideal, fever being practically unknown 
at the high altitude of i,ooo metres above 
sea-level. These great stretches of flat table¬ 
land will greatly facilitate railway construction 
and motor roads, while aviation could desire 
nothing better. 
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As we neared the town of Planaltina one of 
the mules bolted during unloading, dragging 
one of our boxes after it. Only when the box 
was smashed and all my belongings scattered 
over the place did the animal come to a stop. 
The next morning was spent in repairing the 
damaged box, which was no easy matter. 
Planaltina was entered nine days after leaving 
Calvacante, and one was delighted to see signs 
of progress on all sides. The people gave us 
a warm welcome, placing a house at our dis¬ 
posal. One felt now that the sleepy north was 
far behind, and that we had at last returned to 
the realm of activity. 

FROM DOOR TO DOOR 

Bible-selling began on the afternoon of our 
arrival, and for two days the Word was offered, 
sold and explained from door to door. We 
had no strength nor time left over for a public 
meeting as in other places, but much interest 
was aroused and our sales were the best so far. 
Being pressed for time, I could only give two 
days to this town, not enough to follow up 
the advantages gained. No opposition of any 
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kind was met with, and one felt that here was 
a wide open door. 

There are several fine stores in Planaltina, 
one being better than any in the Capital of the 
State. The boot and saddle factory was work¬ 
ing full time, and was the only one of its 
kind I had seen in Goyaz State. Soon the town 
will be linked up with the city of Catalao by 
a new motor road now nearing completion. 
The distance being about sixty leagues, Planal¬ 
tina will then be within two days’ journey, of 
the railway. 

Leaving Planaltina behind, we found the 
country more thickly populated, and made good 
sales at the farms passed on the way. -Had one 
time to visit those off the main road, doubtless 
many books would be sold, but keeping straight 
on, we entered the large city of S. Luzia after 
three days’ travelling, and were warmly wel¬ 
comed by our Presbyterian brethren. I gladly 
acceded to their request and preached twice in 
their place of worship. 

This is the oldest evangelical work in the 
State of Goyaz, and no progress has been made 
of late years owing to their not having a resi¬ 
dent pastor. They told me that their pastor 
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only visited them once a year. There are three 
or four congregations in the country district 
to the west, which seem to be doing well, but 
I was unable to visit these. Before allowing 
me to preach I had to assure them that I was 
not a freemason. They are known as the Inde- 
pendentes. We were truly sorry to leave these 
good friends, but time and books were both 
scarce with us. 


THE LAST LAP 

L'eaving my two companions behind with the 
troop, I pressed on alone on this the last lap 
of our colportage journey in Northern Goyaz. 
My saddle-bags were well stocked with New 
Testaments, and I found a ready sale for them 
at the farms I passed. The small town of 
Campo Formoso was passed on the third day 
in the rain, the roads being bad beyond 
description. 

On the fourth day, after a struggle through 
mud, rain and swollen streams, Roncador was 
reached, exactly five months to a day since 
leaving it on our way to Leopoldina. 

During that time 2,400 miles were traversed, 
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two-thirds by mule, one-third by dug-out, and 
no other missionary worker or colporteur was 
met with during the journey. Unreached places 
were visited for the first time with the Gospel; 
lonely dwellers in the backlands heard the 
Message, and now have the book; isolated 
believers were blessed and made a blessing, 
and the sower that went forth to sow, knowing 
that the way was long and the going hard, 
returned again conscious all the time of the 
Presence of Him >Who had said Go ye. 

Impressions may fade, but facts remain, and 
the writer’s hope and prayer is that the reading 
of these facts may impress someone—you—with 
the twofold fact that there is no preacher at 
this moment in a 2,000 mile circle in this great 
inland State of Goyaz, and that the Master is 
w'aiting for your “ Plere am I, send meT 















THE CALL OF A CONTINENT 

Few in number and facing a tremendous task, 
Protestant missionaries in South America plead 
earnestly for reinforcements; for even yet the 
Christian Church is only slowly awakening to the 
fact that this great Continent stands in urgent need 
of spiritual help. 

Rich in mineral resources and agricultural possi¬ 
bilities, the home of rising nations destined to play 
a leading part in the world’s affairs. South America 
still knows only one religion—the sixteenth-century 
Romanism that came to her as her old-world heritage. 
As a result, “ with the Bible deliberately withheld 
from the people, Jesus Christ is in effect rejected 
and denied. The Virgin comes first as an object of 
worship; Christ is only known as a helpless babe 
in her arms, or hanging dead on a cross. There is 
no Living Christ in South America. The people of 
its cities, turning from empty ceremonial and mer¬ 
cenary priests, are materialistic in aim and atheist 
at heart; whilst away in the interior, beyond civi¬ 
lization, in the high mountain valleys and the great 
forests and plains are the poor in their degradation, 
and the Indians in utter darkness waiting for the 
Light. 

This was the vision presented by delegates from 
every part of the Continent when the great Latin- 
American Conference met at Panama in 1916. Yet 
it was then reported that the total number of foreign 
missionaries at work was 1,015, amongst the fifty- 
three millions of people contained in ten repubhcs, nor 
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has the number largely increased since in proportion 
to the population. 

The Evangelical Union of South America (8 and g, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2) is one of the few British 
Societies engaged in South American work. Formed 
in 1911, on an interdenominational basis, in order 
to unite several small organizations into a stronger 
and more effective force, it represents those who were 
amongst the first to enter South America for Christ; 
pioneer workers who went to Brazil, Argentina, and 
Peru in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

In these three rising republics, it now has seventy 
missionaries occupying twenty-five centres, from which, 
by means of out-stations with native pastors and 
colporteurs, an extended work is carried on amongst 
Portuguese and Spanish-speaking peoples. Through 
its Mission Farm at Urco, Peru, it is seeking closer 
touch with the down-trodden Inca Indians, and in 
Brazil—as this book shows—^it aims at reaching tribes 
on the Araguaya River still in absolute heathendom. 

But all its work calls for extension. It needs more 
missionaries, both men and women; more mission 
stations and schools; more orphanages; medical 
and nursing centres. By means of its Gospel Press 
a great work is being done, but extended, it might 
reach many millions who otherwise may never hear 
the Word of Life. Beyond all, the E.U.S.A. needs 
facilities for training native workers, since upon 
these the future of the evangehzation of the Continent 
depends. Together with every other Society engaged 
in South America, it asks, " Who will send and who 
will go for us ? ” 
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